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PREFACE. 



Fob thirty years Liberty has been the peculiar 
patrimony of Englishmen ; we have had more of 
it than all the rest of the world put together (ex- 
cept, perhaps, America) ; we have had absolute 
civil and religious Liberty, unrestrained and un- 
controlled, and what has been the result ? The 
general increase of prosperity and contentment ? — 
social, moral, and religious progress? — or the 
reverse ? 

The cry of the self-styled fi-iends of the people 
is still for more Liberty, but the question must 
occur to all of us whether in many cases it is not 
" License they mean, when they call Liberty,'' and 
whether we have not enough of that already. My 
belief is that it is more control, more restraint, a 
firmer administration of the laws we want, rather 
than more Liberty ! We have already more Liberty 
than we know how to employ to our advantage. 
It is a fact, that to a large proportion of our 
population, an apprenticeship of thirty years still 
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conveys no clearer meaning of the word Liberty 
than " breaking the law with impunity I'' 

It is possible to have too much of a good thing. 
Free trade is a good thing, but Free trade in Beer 
and in Religion have been our curse. 

Those who tell us the present deplorable social 
and religious condition of the masses is the result 
of bad Laws and Institutions, and who undertake 
to cure all that is wrong in the country by a 
Radical Reform of the representation, are deceiving 
themselves and others; they are employing the 
"a non causa pro causa'' form of argument, 
giving the wrong cause for the right one. We do 
want Radical Reform certainly, but not in the 
sense they use it ; not Radical Reform of our Laws 
and Institutions, but of ourselves, of our social 
habits and public morals. Our Laws and Institu- 
tions are not bad ; on the whole, probably they are 
the best that exist, but 

Quid leges, 8ine moribus 

Van», proficiioit, 

what profit good laws without public morals to 
enforce them? We are not suflfering from bad 
laws, but fi'om good ones weakly administered. 
The present requirement of the country is Social 
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Reform, and the best way to get it is to get a Go- 
vernment of liberal-minded, constitutional men, 
backed by a steady majority of from 80 to 100 
Members in the House of Commons, and led by a 
statesman of sufficiently strong will, steadfast pur- 
pose, common sense and honesty, to induce the 
people to submit to the remedies that are good for 
them. 

Those who take an interest in the subjects 
treated of in these pages will find much excellent 
information in the following authorities : — The 
complete Census of 1861 ; the Journal of the Sta- 
tistical Society of London (especially Vol. XXX., 
Part iii.) ; the Annual Reports of the various Chief 
Constables (especially of Liverpool) ; Mr. Samuel- 
son's valuable letter on Technical Education, 
printed in the form of a Blue Book ; Eighty Years 
of Republican Government in the United States, 
by Louis J. Jennings. Murray, 1867. 
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CHAPTER L 

REFORM. 

Eeform— «tEest and be Thankful "—" Elesh and Blood ^ 
— The Conservative ! Bill — ^Whig treatment of it — Our 
political leaders : Mrs. Qrundy : the three parties in the 
House of Commons — Startling progress of Eadicalism — 
Mr. Lowe. " Dishing the Whigs.'* 

During what Lord Derby calls the "sopoiific'* 
period of Lord Palmerston's reign, the British 
Constitution was allowed rest ; not from any par- 
ticular aflfection for it, as it now appears, but 
because the party that always made Eeform their 
cheval de battaille when in opposition found it to 
their advantage to allow him to remain quietly in 
his stall whilst they were in office. 

No sooner however had the great Whig Chief, 

" E'en mighty Fam that Kings and Queens o'erthrewi 
And mowed down armies in the game of Loo," 
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REFORM. 6 

thoroughly convinced them of the wisdom of the 
" rest and be thankfiil" doctrine, and with their 
fiill approval had adopted a policy of " masterly 
inactivity." 

Lord Eussell, on the other hand, had suddenly 
become a convert to rapid progress, and urged on 
his followers a policy of immediate action. 

The former took office with the intention of 
doing nothing, and was heartily supported by his 
party in doing it ; the latter took office intending 
to do a great deal, and was prevented by his party 
fi'om doing anything at all ! 

One can scarcely wonder at the result. 

'' 'Tis opposition makes a hero bold;'* and 
even the mere contingency of finding themselves 
in that undesii'able limbo of placemen gave the 
leaders of the Liberal party a courage that had 
before been entirely wanting ! When their tenure 
of office became uncertain, and the Radical vote a 
necessity, they all at once discovered that Reform 
was urgent; that not a session must be lost; and 
with startling rapidity they substituted the ^' Flesh 
and Blood " theory of their actual leader for the 
'' Rest and be thankful " policy of their venerable 
chief, and, raising loud paeans to the praise of 
Mrs. Grundy, they unfurled the banner of Reform ! 
As a rule ignorant masses can always be excited 

B 2 
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and put in motion by demagogues ; the idle, the 
discontented, the roughs, always lend them a will- 
ing ear, and when the Orpheus of St. Stephen's 
himself condescends to mount the stump there 
is nothing the masses may not be induced to 
demand. 

As we all know, the House of Commons, after 
prolonged and most painfiil efforts at deglutina- 
tion, found the seven-pounders indigestible ; their 
patrons were disgusted and immediately resigned 
office : next Session, when their opponents met 
them with their own sacred weapons ; when the 
Conservatiyes also invoked Mrs. Grundy, and un- 
fiirled the banner of Reform, their disgust and 
horror at such treacherous and unnatural conduct 
was touching to behold ! 

The Conservative Bill was at once denounced as 
a sham, and pubUc opinion was invoked to stifle 
such a monster in its birth; when gradually public 
opinion decided that it was no sham at all, but 
a reality, indeed, it was whispered that it was 
dangerous^ revolutionary ; and on the principle of 
" curing like by like," the Liberal party joined the 
extreme Badicals in strenuously supporting every 
amendment that made it still more dangerous and 
revolutionary ! 

Household suffrage in the Boroughs, controlled 
by the two years residence and personal payments 
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of rates, was not a democratic, or a dangerous 
measure, or even a leap in the dark ; it was merely 
shifting the franchise from a sliding to a permanent 
basis ; it would have strengthened the Constitution. 
It is the wretched jealousy of party strife that has 
made the Bill dangerous and democratic, and 
forced an unwilling Parliament and an unwilling 
country to take a leap in the dark that may end 
in frightful destruction and woe. For party pur- 
poses the stone of Democracy was set rolling down 
the hill; if it causes an avalanche the honour will 
rest with those who first started it. 

The leaders of the Liberal party joined the ex- 
treme Radicals heart and soul in their efforts to 
make a Bill they professed to consider already 
dangerous, still more so, because they wished to 
dish the (Conservatives : there can be no doubt of 
it ; their argument was, sooner than pass a Conser- 
vative Reform Bill we will pass a Radical one. If 
they thought the Bill with the Conservative safe- 
guards dangerous, common sense tells us they 
could not consider they were making it less so by 
removing them ! Certainly if the tactics of those 
who sought to retain office were mean, the tactics 
of those who sought to recover it were not noble. 
It is strange that, whilst the common sense of nearly 
six hundred out of six hundred and fifty-eight 
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members of the House of Commons, backed by 
that of ninety out of every hundred thinking men 
in the country, was satisfied that the Constitution 
of England was at bottom sound, and wanted 
simply occasional readjustment, a measure should 
have become law that imperils the whole fabric — 
that, in fact, lays the axe at the root of the tree. 
How did it come to pass that six hundred gentle- 
men, who in their hearts cursed Eadical Reform, 
were induced to bless it those three times, and to 
swallow with apparent glee the most bitter of 
Democratic concoctions? 

The English people out of doors have no great 
reason to thank their Representatives for their leap 
in the dark : good or bad, right or wrong, it was 
taken imwillingly and without any clear concep- 
tion of its results. Never in Parliamentary history 
have pledges been so generally violated ; convic- 
tions so publicly abjured; facts so completely 
ignored ; everybody has been confused and con- 
founded, wondering what would come next : the 
last Session reminded one of the game of the old 
family coach ; at certain words everybody jumps 
from his seat, turns round once or twice, and then 
scrambles into that of some one else! 

It is no cause of congratulation to the great mass 
of Englishmen, to hear that Mr. Gladstone is 
** Impatient, rash, inexorable, proud," 
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and failed to conquer through want of temper ; whilst 
his adversary, subtle as the serpent, triumphed 
through want of principle! It is not only no 
cause of congratulation — it is indeed one of great 
regret and uneasiness : for good or bad they are 
our leaders, the pilots of the Ship of State ; and 
any want of honesty, or any display of dangerous 
qualities, in either of them, is a serious matter. 
One thing I fear is certain, that, under their 
respective leaderships, the public mind has become 
thoroughly puzzled ; and the House of Commons 
has displayed a want of consistency, courage and 
logic, that is alarming. Our feeling toward our 
conscript Fathers is scarcely one of pride. We are 
like the children mentioned in Ecclesiastes, " the 
Fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are set on edge." 

It does not signify to us which is uppermost for 
the moment, Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli : it is the 
safety of the Ship itself, not the temporary triumph 
of the pilot that we care about. We don't expect 
always to find superhuman genius in our rulers : 

the rlfitOeoL-i '^Dii adscriptitii" of the ancients — 
*' men with human bodies, sacred minds and celes- 
tial souls, born into the world for the good of 
mankind/' are not of every day birth ! All we 
want in our statesmen is common sense, integrity ; 
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the supply must be kept up, and we are quite 
satisfied with a fair average article ; in fact, if the 
vessel of the State is seaworthy, and the com- 
passes true, the duly qualified officers of the ship . 
ought always to be able to take her jfrom one port 
to another. To suppose that England is never safe 
unless the helm of the State is in the hands of men 
of " sacred minds and celestial souls," is to suppose 
a permanent condition of national danger. 

What has caused the public even more anxiety 
than the tergiversation of leaders, is the unpleasant 
suspicion that the House of Commons has been 
more influenced by the fear of Mrs. Grundy, than 
by pledges and convictions; we suspect that a 
very large majority of members were opposed to 
Eadical Refoncn on conviction ; that they believed 
it was unnecessary and dangerous; but had not 
the courage to say so, lest Mrs. Grundy should 
declare them nan-ow-minded and enemies of the 
working classes. Now this is alarming, because 
the State is in danger when the House of Com- 
mons shrinks from standing by its convictions, 
simply because they are opposed to what is called 
the popular cry. During the two last Sessions the 
representatives of the education, the intelligence, 
the thought of England have not maintained their, 
principles and convictions against the clamour of 
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the representatives of mere numbers. Cicero used 
to wish it was written on every man^s brow what 
he really thought of the affairs of the State. If 
this wish could have been accomplished during the 
last Session, what a startling contradiction would 
have existed between the written thoughts and 
spoken words of ninety out of every hundred of 
the noble six hundred and odd assembled at St. 
Stephen's. 

We are told that the principle of an honest man 
should be, '^ make yom* fortune without committing 
any wrong,'' not "with committing as little as 
possible." Both great parties in the House of 
Commons found • this golden adage inconvenient ; 
they could neither of them succeed without com- 
mitting some wrong, so they committed as little as 
possible, and therefore they were neither of them 
quite honest. The Eadicals, the odd fifty-eight, 
were honest ; but the six hundred were not, and 
they have disappointed the hopes and expectations 
of the greater portion of the thinking men in the 
country. 

It is a wretched business for the public out of doors, 
to hear the representatives on one side accused of 
making any amount of constitutional sacrifices 
to keep office ; and those on the other accused of 
being ready to make as great or greater to gain iU 
The whole affkir is unsatisfactory ; nobody, not 
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even the victor of the hour, has really gamed by 
it. The country has had its confidence in the 
courage and integrity of its representatives consi- 
derably shaken ; and the representatives have in 
their turn lost confidence in their leaders. ^'Les plus 
grands esprits," said Richelieu, '' sont plus dange- 
reux qu'utiles au maniement des aflfaires ; s'ils n'ont 
beaucoup plus de plomb que de vif argent ils ne 
valent pour TEtat •/' and whilst on the one hand the 
Whig party, hampered by this want of alloy in the 
brilliant metal of their leader, have for the time lost 
their unity and their strength ; on the other hand, 
the Conservatives, who never liked their leader, 
but who could never walk without him, feel that 
they have been treated rather like children, who 
are told to shut their eyes and open their mouths 
for a sweet morsel, and have got in its place one 
that is uncommonly bitter! Their leader knew 
the dose he was going to administer was for their 
good, but he knew also that if they had time to 
ascertain exactly what it was, there was a consi- 
derable chance of their declining it altogether; 
and so he told them to shut their eyes like good 
children, and do as he told them. 

•* O gentle Knight, what would thy eyes avail, 
Though thou could* Bt see as far as ships can sail ? 
'Tis better sure when blind deceived to be, 
Than be deluded when a man can see.'* 
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He promised them office if they would follow 
him without any questions, and they did so. They 
have no cause of complaint against him. He has 
kept his promise, and it is absurd for them to 
grumble, because they may now look uncommonly 
foolish for having kept their's ! 

The Spaniards had a proverb to the eflfect, that 
" when a Moor was melancholy he was thinking 
of Grenada/' The time is not far distant when, 
if we see a melancholy County Member, we shall 
say he is thinking of Disraeli ! I never think of 
the very shady defence of their honour and prin- 
ciples made by the Conservatives, but I am re- 
minded of Dona Julia's fall : — 

* * * * • 

" Not that remorse did not oppose temptation ; 
A little still she strove and much repented, 
And whispering I will ne'er consent, consented." 

The House of Commons, that has taken the great 
leap in the dark, is composed roughly of three 
hundred Conservatives and three hundred Liberals, 
and fifty-eight Radicals. The Radicals of course 
go in for the thorough revolution of everything : 
every institution is to go by the board, and others 
to be raised more suited to their theories and 
their interests. There is no mistake, no conceal- 
ment about their aims, objects and intentions. The 
other two parties, although differing in name, and 
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professing antagonistic principles, are in reality in 
their thoughts, instincts and aspirations, as like as 
two peas ; each can boast about the same number 
of men with liberal proclivities, and each can boast 
the same number of stiff old Tories. The Tories 
on the one side delight to call themselves Whigs ; 
and the Tories on the other Conservatives; but 
they are identically the same creation : both in their 
hearts fear and abhor Eadical Eeform, and would, 
if they could follow their heart's desire, pitch 
Mr. Bright and his fifty-eight Eadicals to the 
devil together. How these two bodies of men, 
whose only unanimity consisted in agreeing to 
disagree, on every imaginable subject, should all 
at once agree to cany out a policy that both 
thoroughly detested, affords a noble study to 
mankind ! 

Truly the Halls of St. Stephen's last Session did 
display a curious subject of thought to the mtelli- 
gent observer. Everybody appeared to have turned 
his coat, and changed his principles. The Tories 
were Whigs, and the Whigs Tories. Caesar and 
Pompey were exactly alike, especially Pompey. 
It was a very Pentecost. Every man " began to 
speak with other tongues ;'' and the Radicals, not 
without reason, exclaimed, ^' How hear we every 
man in our own tongue wherein we were born ?'* 
Apparently each party had been converted by the 
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arguments of the other, and we were reminded of 
the old story of the two brothers, a Eoman Catholic 
and a Protestant, who meeting to discuss religion, 
used such convincing arguments, that each con- 
verted the other — ^the Protestant going home a 
Soman Catholic, and the Eoman Catholic retm-ning 
to his astonished friends a Protestant. It was 
indeed a miraculous conversion ! 

" Heayen scarce believed the conquest it surveyed, 
And saints with wonder heard the vows they made," 

when Whig and Tory Aristocrats of the bluest 
blood of the country, glorying in their conversion, 
with the true zeal of perverts, outbid each other in 
their passionate demands for every change they 
had persistently opposed fi'om their birth ! The 
naivete and fiilness of their confession was quite 
charming ! 

** I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, seeing my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am.'* 

Now the mischief is done, and the two parties 
find the leap in the dark has landed them in a 
strange country they know nothing of, it is quite 
natural they should accuse each other of treachery^ 
inconsistency, &c. ; but it is very absurd ; recrimi- 
nation under the circumstances is ridiculous ; the 
raven doesn't chide blackness ; it is only a new 
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illustration of the pot calling the kettle black; 
they are both tan-ed with the same brush; they 
have both eaten sour grapes, and they have both 
equally set the national teeth on edge ! 

But of course there are exceptions to every rule, 
and pliant as the six hundred proved themselves 
to be collectively, there was one amongst them, 

** A candid censor and a friend severe,*' 

who scorned to bow down to the image Mrs. 
Grundy had set up ; who did not fear the anger of 
the perverts to Eadical Reform, but faithful to his 
convictions, had the courage and the honour to 
stand by them. 

Whether Mr. Lowe's convictions were right or 
wrong is of no importance, they were honest ones, 
and till quite recently they had been the con- 
victions of nine-tenths at least of the House of 
Commons; his facts were incontrovertible, his 
deductions as clear as the noon-day; they had 
been hailed with acclamation by the very same 
audience not six months before, but now they were 
listened to with silence and disgust, and the orator 
himself greeted with murmurs of '^ what babbler 
is this ? ^' And why ? Not because his facts and 
arguments had altered, but because the require- 
ments of party had changed ; there had been a 
hurried shuffle of the cards ; and the eloquent 
pleadings in favour of the Constitution that before 
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were cheered to the echo, were now found to be 
inconvenient. Every one knew they were taking 
a leap in the dark, that might lead to Heaven or 
to Hell, no living soul could tell which ; that an 
experiment was being tried with the Constitution 
of England that nothing but the most pressing 
danger could excuse; nearly every one of Mr. 
Lowe's hearers knew and recognized this, but it 
was no longer convenient to say so. And because 
this one man "was faithful found amongst the 
faithless,'' who dared to tell the truth and shame 
the Devil ; who preferred, what he believed, his 
duty to his country to the ties . of party, six 
hundred English gentlemen sat still and allowed 
him to be reviled and threatened as if he had been 
a malefactor. 

Mr. Disraeli's attacks on Sir Robert Peel have 
never reflected any credit on him, or on the party 
that cheered him ; but they were not one fiftieth 
part so fierce and disgi-aceful as those of the Whig 
and Radical leaders on Mr. Lowe in the House 
of Commons, and out of it. Sir Robert Peel was 
attacked because he changed his opinions and 
deserted his party ; Mr. Lowe was abused because 
he stuck to his opinions, and his party deserted 
him. It was a sad day for England when six 
hundred of her representatives sat still and made 
no sign whilst one of their number was almost 
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baited to death for honestly stating his convic-^ 
tions. 

Lord Granville's story of Lord Derby's chuckle 
at having dished the Whigs is now known to 
have been his own invention ; but " si non e vero 
e ben trovato/' if not true it is so good, and so 
exactly descriptive of the nature of the contest, 
that it ought to be; the Conservatives did un- 
deniably dish the Whigs, and they did so simply 
because if they had not they would have been 
dished themselves. The Conservatives had been 
so often dished before on this same question of 
Reform; they knew so exactly the Whig game 
of old ; they had seen them play the same cards so 
frequently before, and they knew so exactly how 
they would play them again, that they would 
have been political fools if they had not played 
their own hands accordingly. 
• During the last Session of Parliament it never . 
was for a moment a question of Eeform or no 
Reform. The Conservatives were powerless to 
stop Reform, even if they had wished it. Reform 
had become inevitable — it was merely a question 
as to who should pass it. The Conservatives 
knew that if they did not, the Whigs would ; that 
if they proposed £7 rental, the Whigs would pro- 
pose £6 ; and if they named £6, the Whigs would 
name £5, and so on. The Whigs were furious at 
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being turned out of office on the question of 
Reform, and were indignant at the idea of their 
opponents retaining it on the same question. 
Refoi-m was an accustomed weapon in their hands ; 
they had handled it so often, that they had actually 
got the idea into their heads that it belonged to 

« 

them exclusively, and that it was the basest 
treachery of their opponents to use it at all ! To 
the Conservatives it was no doubt rather a strange 
weapon. They took to it rather on the prin- 
ciple of swallowing a hair of the dog that had bit 
them! 

No doubt the Whigs were dished ; so completely 
dished one cannot help laughing when one thinks 
of it; but I never yet heard any man say he 
thought them unfairly dished — on the contrary, 
the verdict of the majority is " served them right." 
The Whig treatment of Reform has been so entirely 
a question of party, instead of country, that it is a 
matter for congratulation that they are dished. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Eeal necessity for f^eform : True condition of the Work- 
ing Classes : Existing facilities for securing the Franchise. 

Viewed by the light of common sense, the ne- 
cessity for Kefoim was really a question of veracity, 
not of sentiment — it depended on these two ques- 
tions. 

. 1. Had the unenfranchised classes so advanced 
in education and intelligence since the Reform Act 
of 1832, that it was desirable for the public good, 
that they should be entrusted with the Franchise ? 
2. Did the present Law exclude them from it? 
I say to be entrusted, because the arguments of 
those who maintain it is a right, instead of a trust, 
are, in my opinion, an insult to our common sense. 
To treat the franchise as a right, is to make it a 
thing of no value, to pitch it into the gutter as it 
were, for every passer by to pick up. It is no 
compliment to the operatives to class them with 
the roughs, the drunkards, the ignorant, the idle, 
with the bad citizens in fact. If it is right the 
operative class should be enfranchised, it is not 
because they are operatives, or because they are 
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numerous ; but because tliey are supposed to be 
intelligent, educated, and good citizens, able and 
anxious to exercise the trust committed to them 
for the good of the community. 

" II y' a des choses que tout le monde dit parcequ' 
ils ont 6t6 dites une fois. " One of these things that 
all the world repeats is the extraordinary social 
progress of the unenfranchised classes during the 
last thirty years ; for the last two years it has been in 
everybody's mouth ; but nobody could give a reason 
for the faith that was in him. All questions on this 
subject in the House of Commons were persistently 
snubbed by the friends of the working classes ; and 
all returns that had for their object any enquiry 
or information respecting the real social, moral, 
intellectual condition of the working man were 
resolutely refused. So very unwillingly were the 
self styled friends of the people to allow any 
questions to be asked, or to give any information, 
respecting the true condition of their proteges, that 
it really looked as if they had doubts of their own, 
and dreaded enquiry : common sense, and veracity 
were answered by ridiculous arguments concerning 
the " right to the fi-anchise '' and by wild theories 
about " flesh and blood " — the result of this con- 
duct is that no one knows exactly what the con- 
dition of the working classes really is : whether 
they have advanced in civilization, in education, 

c2 
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morality, religion, &c. since 1832 : whether they 
still remain in the same condition ; or whether they 
have actually retrograded and have actually less 
education, and respect for law and religion than 
they had. Their friends scorned to reply to any 
questions on these points, and declined to allow their 
opponents to make any enquiries themselves : the 
consequence is the Country is still in complete 
darkness on the subject ; and this it is that makes 
the Reform Bill of 1867 a leap in the dark, be- 
cause nobody knows the nature and disposition 
and civilization of the multitude enfranchised by 
its clauses. 

It is the fashion now to compliment and extol 
the working classes ; and like other fashions it is 
getting over done and somewhat ridiculous. It is 
now actually impossible for any public man to 
make a speech without direct or indirect flattery, 
praise and congratulation of the working man: 
there is an old Spanish proverb — "No hay olla sin 
tocino, ni sermon sin Augustino ''^meaning no 
stew without bacon, no sermon without a text from 
St. Augustine. I am sure it might now be added 
and " no speech without the praise of the work 
ing man. *' 

Those who advanced the rights of the operative 
class to the franchise claimed for them an extraor- 
dinary development of civilization and intellectual 
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and moral progress ; in fact, according to them, if 
an honest man, a virtuous man, one without fear 
or reproach, still exists in this country, he must 
be sought for amongst the working classes ; they 
were bound to prove this excellence in some 
degree, but they declined to do so ; they maintained 
it was an insult to their clients to doubt it : but 
many do doubt it ; many believe that the operative 
classes have not altered in any degree whatever 
since 1832 — that what they were then they are 
now ; giants of labour, when so disposed, generous, 
confiding, extravagant, easily affected by kindness 
or influenced by passion, somewhat indifferent to 
education, to religion, to morality, without ambition, 
preferring beer to politics.* 

It is very difficult indeed to know their real 
moral and social condition : no returns of education, 
of religion, or police give us any distinct infor- 

• In the '' Times " of January 9, 1868, Mr. Forster states " that 
an Inspector of 19 factories in the North has shown that, out of 
8000 work people, only 63 per cent, can read ;" and, " that of the 
earthenware, coUiery, and iron workers in North Staffordshire, 
only 26 per cent, can read out of 2000." 

London Working Men's Association, January 11th, 1868. — Mr. 
George Potter said, " it was a disgrace to our ciyilization that only 
1 in 40 of our population could read or write." (This must be a 
mistake.) 

At a meeting of the Working Classes and the Church, held in 
Liverpool, reported in the "Times," January 27, 1868, one 
speaker, a shoemaker, said he knew that 75 per cent, of his fellow 
work people were, or believed themselves to be, infidels. 
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mation ; it is only by living amongst them, and 
seeing their wives and families that you can form 
any just judgment of them— you find then that they 
are generally ignorant of everything but their own 
trade ; indifferent to further knowledge ; a large pro- 
portion I fear indifferent also to religion and mo- 
rality : very extravagant, and with limited ideas of 
order and good management; and tliat their children 
do not show promise of any increased civilization 
whatever. The increased amount in the Savings' 
Banks proves nothing when considered in con- 
nection with the extraordinary rise in wages — the 
increased consumption of beer and spirits has more 
than kept pace with it. 

The operative classes have changed no doubt, but is 
it for the better ? The Trades Unions have united and 
combined them, and made them a most formidable 
power in the State ; but it has destroyed individual 
energy and ambition^ and I do not believe that as large 
a per centage as formerly now raise themselves in the 
social scale : after all this is the great test of pro- 
gress. If we descend, below the working class, to 
what is now called the residuum, we find, without 
any doubt whatever, that amongst them civilization 
has retrograded : the Police and Pauper Returns 
prove there is less education,* more crime, more 

* Sec Beport of the Police Establishment and State of Crime in 
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drunkenness, more pauperism, less respect for the 
law than there was 30 years ago : and the Ministers 
of Religion tell us alas ! there is less religion and 
morality. Now the residuum being as it were the 
deposit of the working classes, it is impossible it 
should have increased in number, and retrograded 
in civilization, if the class that principally feel it 
had perceptibly advanced in the opposite direction. 

The next question was whether, the progress, and 
right of the working classes to the franchise being 
established, the existing Law excluded them from 
it ? Now it is notorious that wages throughout the 
Country have risen so enormously that it is in the 
power of nearly every respectable operative, who is 
so inclined, to enfranchise himself under the exist- 
ing law : many thousands of them have done so 
already ; and the number who could do so^ if they 
cared about it, is practically imlimited. 

Mr. Gladstone, although by his conduct and 
arguments he virtually endorsed the assumption, 
that by the present law the operative class were 

LiTerpool with tabular returns for years ending 29th September, 
1861, and 29th September, 1867— also Census for 1861. 
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excluded firom the Franchise, had himself proved, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it was in 
truth within the reach of almost anv of them who 
cared to have it. His statements, moreover, were 
founded on a calculation of a rate of wages that 
have since risen almost thirty per cent. 

He stated that six hundred quarts of beer is a 
fair average annual consumption for every adult 
male in the country. At 4 J a quart the consump- 
tion of 120 quarts, represents the annual outlay of 
40s. Those persons, therefore, living in £8 houses, 
who desired the franchise, might at once secure it 
by foregoing 1 20 quarts of beer, out of 600 annu- 
ally, and living in a £10 house. 

The great majority, I should think 90 per cent, 
of the intelligent operatives, already reside in houses 
of £8 or greater value ; ?o that to 90 per cent of the 
intelligent operatives the glorious privilege of the 
franchise was attainable at the very humble price 
of 120 pots of beer per annum, at a cost of nine 
pence a week. Common sense rebels against the 
pleading ad misericordiam of the Demagogues 
and Radicals for assistance to men who will not 
take the most ordinary trouble to assist themselves. 
It is an improvement on the Fable of Mercury and 
the Waggoner— a bye-stander invokes Mercury to 
assist the Waggoner, who does not attempt to 
R8»i8t himself! 
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Many indeed argue, and with reason, that if 
any change in the law was imperative, it was 
in the opposite direction — that instead of the 
Franchise being lowered to meet the daily in- 
creasing forces of the operative class, it ought to 
have been raised to prevent too great a prepon- 
derance of power drifting into their hands. By the 
present law enfranchisement is within the grasp of 
nine-tenths of the operatives of the country, if they 
are willing to make the slightest effort to secure it. 
Is it wise, or reasonable, or just, to lower it to meet 
their indolence and indifference, if they will not take 
the most ordinary trouble to secure it themselves ? 
The social condition, and morality, and intelligence, 
and love of order, of the working classes, may be 
most admirable; but lovers of peace and order and 
liberty, may be excused, if recent disclosures and 
transactions prevent their displaying any extra- 
ordinary delight at their advent to the lion's share 
of political power. 

Trades Unions have so disciplined them that 
they can, under certain conditions, combine to an 
extent hitherto unknown. The idea of a General 
Election conducted like a strike, has no peculiar 
charm for the thinking man ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHURCH. 

A State Church : Unity of Worship : Church Bates : 
" Commercial*' Character of the Church : Want of 
Discipline: Eoman Catholic Church in England : Dissent : 
Ministers of the Most High and Ministers of the State : 
State Church in Ireland. 

In the present day when we appear as a Nation 
to be fast adopting the creed of Madlle. Theresa's 
famous sapeur, V' to whom nothing is sacred/' 
numbers are never wanting for the abuse and 
destruction of everything venerable or sacred : it 
can be no matter of surprise, therefore, that there 
is a numerous body who wish to see an end of the 
Established Church. Its enemies are chiefly com- 
posed of those who favour some other sect or 
denomination, and are therefore jealous of its 
loaves and fishes ; and of those who disapprove of 
all religions equally ; but there are many honest 
people who believe it has inherent and constitu- 
tional defects that weaken its efficiency, and render 
it unfit for the work required of it. 

The question of a State Church is one of theory 
and of fact : in theory a State Church may be 
absurd; in practice I believe, History and the 
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requirements of Society prove it is almost a neces- 
sity of good government. But I think even those 
who in theory are most opposed to a State Church, 
must agree that there is a very great difference 
between declining to establish one in the first 
instance, and suppressing one that already exists. 

A State Church should represent the moral, edu- 
cational, religious elements of government ; and we 
have the authority of History that in all ages and 
conditions of civilized man, some religion, or philo- 
sophy, or superstition, has always more or less been 
associated with the civil power. In some countries 
and some stages of civilization, it has been the 
primary, in others the secondary power of govern- 
ment ; but it has always existed in some way 
connected with the State, either supporting, or 
being supported by it. 

A State Church means the uniformity of worship 
and the strength of religious restraint and control, 
or it means nothing. Uniformity of worship, gives 
dignity and power to religion ; it encourages devo- 
tion ; imparts confidence and compels respect ; 
directs moral training ; strengthens the hands of 
government ; and exercises a social restraint and 
guidance, that cannot exist without it — and are 
necessary to the well being of society. It affords 
the grandest of moral spectacles, a whole Nation 
serving one God with one heart and one mind. 
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Diversity of worship on the other hand deprives 
Eeligion of all dignity and power ; shakes confi- 
dence; deprives the State of one of its most 
efficient aids to good government; directly leads 
to doubt and uncertainty ; and offers a loop-hole 
and an apology to all who wish to shrink into 
unbelief. Uniformity of worship is the chief pro- 
tection against the Christian Eeligion degenerating 
into a heterogeneous assemblage of vague antago- 
nistic sects and denominations. It is the withy 
that binds the sticks of Christianity together in the 
bundle: where it exists no power on earth can 
break them ; but once loose it and let the bundle 
fall asunder, and each individual stick is easily 
broken. Where there are innumerable sects, each 
maintaining they are right and all others wrong, 
the mind becomes confused and fatigued, and 
finally finds relief in the conviction that one is 
as bad as another, and none of any vital import- 
ance.* 

I don't maintain that a State^ or a majority 
have a right to say to the minority, " this is the 
religion of the majority and of the State, and 
therefore you must practise it ; '' compulsory wor- 

* The intelligent shoemaker alluded to in a former note, alleges 
as a reason for 75 per cent, of his fellow workmen being infidels, 
" the gross anomalies and inconsistencies which they beheld on 
every hand in the practice of religion." 
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ship is atrocious, but the State has the right to 
say "it is considered necessary to good govern- 
ment that there should be an established form of 
worship, which is that of the majority, and which 
it is believed will advance the cause of religion, 
and education, and at the same time strengthen 
the power of good government ; and this estab- 
lished form of worship must be properly and 
efficiently and directly supported by the State, 
and indirectly by every citizen, in the same 
way as he would support any other department of 
government." In my opinion, a State Church is 
as necessary to the social and spiritual safety of 
the community, as a standing Army or Navy are 
to its national and material safety. I do not mean 
to say that either a State Church, or a standing 
Army or Navy, will secure the spiritual or material 
safety of the community ; they may both be so 
inefficient from various causes as to affi^rd no 
security whatever ; in fact, they may be a source 
of danger; but I maintain the State is as much 
bound in the interests of the community to main- 
tain in as good order and efficiency as possible a 
standing religion, as it is to maintain a standing 
army or navy. It would appear that man's nature 
is so infirm, that even in religious matters, some 
control and restraint are indispensable to ensure 
the necessary decency and uniformity and influ- 
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ence of public worship : when left entirely to them- 
selves, they rush wildly into religious speculations, 
oftentimes ridiculous, frequently subversive to the 
well-being of society, and injurious to the Christian 
Faith. The great misfortune with us in England, 
is not that there is a State Church : not that it is 
an engine of tyranny ; but that it is so weak : it is 
not half powerful enough for the work it has to 
do. The Church is so split up into sects of every 
variety and denomination, and so subdivided by 
schisms of greater or lesser importance, that its 
power for good has dwindled to a minimum ; we 
have all the disadvantages of a State Church with 
few of its benefits. It is the same in religion as 
in everything else. Unity is strength, without it 
power is impossible; to my mind it does not much 
signify what particular variety of the Christian 
Eeligion is paramount, provided it is strong and 
healthy ; they are all spokes of the same wheel ; 
each leads from the circumference to the centre, 
and that centre is God ; but it does signify im- 
mensely if the paramount variety is feeble and 
inefficient for its great work j it brings discredit 
on tlie whole faith. 

I suppose it will be allowed that if there is a 
State Church it should be the Church of the ma- » 
jority. The Established Clmrch is the foi-m of 
worship most consonant to the wishes, and aspira- 
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tions, and habits, and associations of the great 
majority of Christians in this country. By this I 
do not mean that churchmen outnumber all other 
sects and denominations put together. I wish they 
did; but they vastly outnumber any one body 
of the 97 registered sects and denominations 



* Sects in England. The following is a list of denominations 
certified to the Registrar General: — Apostolics, Arminian New 
Society, Baptists, Baptized Believers, Believers in Christ, Bible 
Christians, Bible Defence Association, Brethren Calvinists, Calvin- 
istic Baptists, Catholic and Apostolic Church, Christians, Christians 
who object to be otherwise designated. Christian Believers, Chris- 
tian Brethren, Christian Eliasites, Christian Israelites, Christian 
Teetotalers, Christian Temperance Men, Christian Unionists, Church 
of Scotland, Chnrch of Christ, Countess of Huntingdon's Connec- 
tion, Disciples in Christ, Eastern Orthodox Greek Church, Electics, 
Episcopalian Dissenters, Evangelical Unionists, Followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Free Grace Gospel Christians, Free Gospel 
Church, Free Christians, Free Church, Free Church (Episcopal), 
Free Church of England, Free Union Church, General Baptist, 
General Baptist New Connexion, German Lutheran, German Bo- 
man Catholic, Greek Catholic, Hallelujah Band, Lidependents, 
Lidependent Beligious Reformers, Lidependent Unionists, Lig- 
hamites, Jews, Latter Day Saints, Modem Methodists, Mormons, 
New Connexion of Wesleyans, New Jerusalem Church, New 
Church, Old Baptists, Original Connexion of Wesleyans, Plymouth 
Brethren, Peculiar People, Presbyterian Church in England, Primi- 
tive Methodists, Progressionists, Protestants adhering to the 
Articles of the Church of England, 1 to 18 inclusive, but rejecting 
order and ritual; Providence, Quakers, Banters, B>eformers, 
Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters, Recreative Religionists, 
Refuge Methodists, Reform Free Church of Wesleyan Methodists, 
Revivalists, Roman Catholics, Salem Society, Sandemanians, Scotch 
Baptists, Second Advent Brethren, Separatists (Protestant), Seventh 
Day Baptists, Swedenborgians, Testimony Congregational Church, 
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singly, and therefore I maintain tlie Church of 
England should be the State Church. If the 
Eomanists, or the Unitarians, or the Baptists, or 
even the Peculiar People,* or the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon's Connection, constituted a clear majority 
of the educated, responsible classes in the country, 
over every other sect or denomination, I should 
say the State religion ought to be in conformity 
with their views. 

Almost the first point for ensuring the decency 
^nd eflSciency of public worship is the proper main- 
tenance and preservation of the houses of public 
w6rship ; this is at present secured by a Church 
Rate, and must be maintained till the object for 
which it is collected is secured by some other 
means. Once grant that a State Church is an 
advantage, or necessity, to good government ; 
that it tends directly to the spiritual well-being of 
the community ; and there is no more hardship in 
levying a tax for its proper and suflScient support 

Trinitarians, Union Baptists, Unitarians, Unitarian Christian, 
United Christian Church, United Free Methodist Church, United 
Brethren or Moravians, United Presbyterian, Unitarian Baptists, 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Welsh Free Presbyterians, Wesleyan 
Methodist Association, Wesleyan Reformers, and Wesleyan Re- 
form Glory Band. 

* It w6uld be a bad thing for the medical profession if the " Pe- 
culiar People " were the dominant sect ; see the account of an 
inquest on Lois Wagstaffe, "a Peculiar baby," in Fall Mall 
Gazette, Jan. 27. 
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than there is for levying a tax to support either 
Army or Navy. 

Uniformity can never be expected on any 
point of doctrine or discipline ; but the supreme 
law of the public good must be obeyed. Many 
thousands object to war, and even to vaccination, 
but they are not the less taxed for the support 
of standing Armies and Navies, and a Board of 
Health. 

So it is with Church Rates. Individuals may 
consider them unjust; but they are none the less 
necessary for the good of the community, and for 
the proper maintenance of the Church. No one is 
forced to serve in either Army or Navy, though 
every one is forced to support them ; and no man 
is forced to follow the form of worship adopted by 
the State, for the public good, though every one 
should be obliged to aid in support of it. It, is the 
name of " Church Rates'' that stinks in the nostrils 
of the conscientious Dissenter ; and it is the Church 
Rate of his own parish that is the last feather that 
breaks the back of his resignation. In deference 
to the feelings of Dissenters, I would abolish the 
Church Rate levied by the vestry or parish, and 
would replace it by a State tax levied by Govern- 
ment on the kingdom generally, for the mainten- 
ance in decency and order of the buildings devoted 
to the State worship. The great cry in America, 
and also amongst a very numerous class in this 

D 
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country, is, that ^' the old religion is dying out ;'' 
and really when one looks around, and sees with 
what innumerable parasites the original stem is 
encumbered, one is almost inclined to fear there is 
some truth in it, . 

If its vitality and vigour are really lost, it will 
assuredly die. 

But, if the old religion is dying out, if the State 
Church in England is getting weaker and weaker 
every year, what is the reason of it ? Of course 
the most obvious answer is, that it is the work of 
the 97 sects just enumerated; that it has been 
emasculated by dissent ; that incessant opposition, 
and oftentimes needless antagonism, have paralysed 
the efforts of the Established Church in the direc- 
tion of education and social advancement. 

Now of course it does not require any great 
conjuror to see that if there had been no dissent 
the Church would be more united, more powerful, 
more fit to conduct the great works of education 
and religion; and that, consequently, the awfiil 
mass of crime, and ignorance, and unbelief that 
exists in England could not have gained such 
frightful prominence ; but this answer, satisfactory 
as it is to Churchmen, does not answer the ques- 
tion : granted that the extent and power of dissent 
are the chief causes of the Church's weakness ; 
what caused them ? What was the origin of this 
marvellous development of dissent ? Why is the 
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Church of England disfigured by more parasites 
than any other Church in Christendom ? 

The cause is in the Church itself. I do not 
mean in its doctrines ; they may be the very best 
ever devised, or not quite perfect ; still they are 
quite good enough ; at any rate, they are infinitely 
better than those of their opponents. They are not 
the real cause of dissent^ however frequently they 
may be made the ostensible ones. The cause of 
the Church's great and increasing weakness lies in 
its constitution ; in its discipline ; in its patronage ; 
in its essentially commercial character ; its want of 
uniform discipline ; its private and entailed rights ; 
it is its want of influence on, and sympathy with, 
the middle classes, that explains its condition. 
The Church of England is the church of a class, 
even more than of the State, .or of the people ; 
its chief patronage is in the hands of the great 
owners of land, who buy, and inherit, and sell, and 
give away, livings and prefei-ments, without any 
control from the State, or the Church, or the 
people. The buying and selling of livings gives the 
cure of souls a commercial value, and entirely de- 
stroys the discipline of the Church : it makes 
efiicient discipline impossible. A man who has 
bought a cure of souls may be the most iniproper 
person possible for the office : he may for years 
have prov^ed in open day his inability to take cai-e 
of his own soul ; but still, if he have £6000 or 

d2 
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£10,000, and chooses to invest it in souls, rather 
than in trade or land, he is at liberty to do so ; 
the purchase is equally valid by law as if he 
bought 500 acres of land or shares in a Joint 
Stock Company. He may be a good man, and do 
his work honestly and well ; or he may be a bad 
man, and neglect it entirely ; or he may be neither 
one or the other, a nice gentlemanly fellow, who 
lets things " slide'' comfortably —he may be either 
of these, whatever Nature has made him, but 
whether fit or unfit for the Ministry, if he has 
purchased a living he will remain in the Minis- 
try spite his Bishop, his Congregation, or the 
State. 

The anomalies that exist in the Church of work- 
ing men getting into stagnant Parishes, or the reverse ; 
of round men constantly getting into square holes, 
and vice versA ; arise from the open sale and pur- 
chase of Livings, and from private patronage. It 
is hardly fair to call the Church of England a State 
Church, seeing how very small a portion of her 
patronage is in the hands of the State ; and it is 
still more unfair to visit her lax discipline and in- 
efficient ministrations on her Bishops who have in 
truth very limited power in appointing the Ministers, 
and still less power hi removing them. If any 
Church is independent of State, Episcopacy, or Con- 
gregation, it is the Church of England. A man sees 
a Living advertised in the TimeSy and, if the price 
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mid other conditions suit him, he buys it and works 
it in any style or fashion that seems best, or is most 
convenient, to him ; with daily services ; services 
on Saints' days; reading or intoning; chaunting 
or whining ; gowns or surplices, just as he thinks 
best ; he is not necessarily restrained by State, or 
Bishop, or Congregation. 

Now can anything be a more oflfensive insult to 
common sense, or a more outrageous violation of 
the simplest principles of religion than this traffic 
in livings ? Talk of pocket boroughs, of Galton and 
Old Sarum — what were the absurdities and inde- 
cencies of pocket boroughs compared to those of 
pocket livings ? In one case it is the mere buying 
and selling, or giving away of votes ; in the other 
it is buying, and selling, and giving away the cure 
of souls ! 

I consider the rights of property, of every 
kind, inviolable ; the basis of society ; but I deny 
that this private patronage of livings does come 
under the head of " rights of property." The right 
of Church property is with the Church or with 
the State — it cannot be with individuals; indi- 
viduals have exercised this right as they exercised 
the right of returning Members for rotten boroughs ; 
but it is an abuse, and an abuse of a far more in- 
jurious kind to the community. 
' Now I suppose it cannot be denied that tithes, 
and other funds nominally belonging to the 
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Church, were originally intended by the State for 
the benefit of the community ; for the support and 
encouragement of religion ; for the relief of the 
poor ; the maintenance of places of worship, &c* 
They were not intended for the personal benefit of 
any individual minister, or any lay patron; the 
patrons of church property, that is to say, of 
tithes and other church funds, are not like other 
proprietors, because the property they hold is not 
intended by the State, or by the original giver, for 
their individual benefit. It is a gross abuse that 
landowners should be able to sell or to give away 
to their sons, or nephews, or followers, fimds that 
belong to the Church or the State, and should be 
religiously expended, according to the original 
intention of the State or the original giver, for 
the benefit of the community. 

What unifonnity of doctrine, or practice, or dis- 
cipline, can possibly exist in a Church in which 
there are many scores, probably hundreds of 
patrons, having the power to give a life-long 
interest in their several parishes to men of the 
most antagonistic ideas of theology and church 
discipline ? In which one great patron will have 
none but those verging on dissent, and his neigh- 
bour will make ritualism a sine qud non 9 All this 
is done without any regard to the interests of the 
community, the rights of the Church, or the re- 
quirements of the State. Eeligion, and education, 
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and charity in tins country require every penny 
that can be raised for their maintenance, and it is 
contrary to every principle of justice and common 
sense that the funds originally intended for those 
purposes should^ under any plea whatever, be 
directed to private purposes. Private rights, and 
the commercial element in the Church paralyse the 
hands of the Bishops and of the State, and make 
uniformity and discipline* impossible ; and it is this 
want of uniformity and discipline that has been 
the chief and original cause of the enormous mass 
of dissent in the country. 

Men go into the Church frequently as a spe- 
culation, or an investment, or because there is 
preferment in the family, without any regard to 
their capacity, or disposition, to become devoted 
ministers of God, or, working ministers of the 
State. "0 Domus Antiqua quam dispari domi- 
naris domino,'' bitterly exclaimed an old French 
bishop who worried himself about these things ; 
and when we re-call our every day's experience of 

* This is the sort of discipline we want in the Church : see fol- 
lowing letter, written by Queen Elizabeth to a Bishop of Ely, 
preserved in the E-egister of the See : — " Proud Prelate — I under- 
stand you are backward in complying with your agreement ; but 
I would have you know, that I who made you, can unmake you ; 
and if you do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, hy God I will 
unfrock you** — Elizabeth. 

The Bishop it appeared had promised to exchange some part of 
the land belonging to the See, for a pretended equivalent, and did 
so, but it was in consequence of the above letter. 

Annual Register, 1761, page 15. 
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the various intercstB, often antagonistic, that have 
itifiucuced our friends and acquaintances in this 
matter, we must not be surprised if occasionally 
we are reminded of our old friend Gil Perez — 

'' A u re»tc, c'etait un ccclcsiastique qui ne songeait qu* a 
biea vivrc, c*e8t & dire qu* a faire bonne ch^re." 

We nhould rather be surprised we are not reminded 
of him ten times as often. 

I consider the most effective Church for its size 
iu the world ; the one in the highest state of dis- 
cipline ; that docs most work, with the least means 
at its command, is the Roman Catholic Church in 
Kiigland ; its uniform worship ; the vigoiu- of its dis- 
cipline tliat admits of no delay, and scorns the pleas 
of private or individual rights ; the dexterity with 
wliich the round and square men are confined to 
their particular holes ; the celerity with which 
they are I'cplaced the moment they move out of 
them ; the perfection of their unity ; their devotion 
to the Cross and nothing else, give them a vigour 
and a success far beyond their numbers. If the 
(Jhurcih of England had but possessed one tithe of 
this vigour, this uhiformity in theory and practice, 
in doctrine and discipline, we should not now have 
to blush at the enumeration of 97 competing and 
antagonistic sects. 

Imagine a man from the moon visiting in suc- 
cession India, Turkey, France and England: in 
India, amongst a population of upwards of 200 
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millions, he would find three great religions^ 
Hindoos, Buddhists and Mahommedans, with pos- 
sibly two or three sects attached to each; in 
Turkey, including Arabia, Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
amongst a population of 150 millions, he would 
find the worship of Mahommed the sole religion 
with two great sects ; in France, amongst a popu- 
lation of 35 millions, he would find Christianity 
divided between a large Roman Catholic majority, 
and a small Protestant minority, neither of them 
weakened by an important sect ; in England in a 
population of 21 millions, he would find a small 
and united Eoman Catholic minority, and a large 
overwhelming Protestant majority, split up into 
no less than 97 antagonistic and opposing sects. 
What conclusion could he arrive at, but that those 
forms of religion that were the most united, were 
the most powerful and most durable ; and that any 
one so split up and divided against itself as the 
Church of England must be infirm and imperfect, 
and carry with it the seeds of dissolution ?* 
England and America are the only two countries 

* Imagine the stability of a Chnirch that contains such antago* 
nistic elements as the Bishops of Salisbury and Oxford, and a 
certain Canon McNeile, who writes to the papers in the following 
strain of Christian tolerance : — ** You wiU oblige me by adding to 
this that I am so conscientiously persuaded that what is called the 
High Celebration of St. Albans, Holborn, is Idolatry, that I would 
no more consent to share in it than I could to be wilfully guilty of 
Sabbath breaking, ** adultery" or " theft." See ** a notable convert." 

Times i January 25. 
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in the world where liberty of conscience has been 
quite uncontrolled either by the State or by public 
opinion. In America the State has not adopted 
any form of worship for the people, so every man 
chooses for himself: there is then some excuse for 
the original and ingenious varieties of worship 
that flourish in that country ; * but in England we 
have a State Church, allowed by all men, I be- 
lieve, to be liberal and elastic, and suited to our 
tastes, our habits and our requirements ; there is 
therefore no excuse or necessity for the miraculous 
draught of sects and denominations that disgrace 
our religion at home ; nothing can be more 
wretched and pitiable than the rank growth of 
the most ridiculous and vicious social abortions 



* Ad American Clergyman has drawn up the following Eeligious 
Statistics of the United States : — 

Churchet. Members. 

Eoman Catholics 3,800 . . 4,000,000 

Methodist 10,460 . . 2,000,000 

Baptists 17,220 . . 1,690,000 

Presbyterians 5,000 . . 700,000 

Lutherans 2,900 . . 323,000 

Congregationalists .... 2,780 . . 267,000 

Protestant Episcopalians . . 2,300 . . 161.000 

German Reformed .... 1,160 . . 115,000 

Dutch Reformed 440 . . 60,000 

Besides these, the United Brethren have 3000 societies; the 
Moravians, 12,000 communicants j the Unitarians, 300 churches ; 
the Universalists number 600,000; and the Society of Friends, 
94,000. The American clergyman gives no statistics of Mor- 
monism, which he apparently considers an e^^tra-parochial Or foreign 
iustitutioi). 
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that under tlie garb and name of religion, have 
sprung up in America, except the equally numer- 
ous developments of credulity and folly in this 
country. Numerous sects, ridiculous, and pre- 
posterous and opposed to every instinct of reason, 
morality, scripture, and common sense, find their 
equals in absurdity and folly, if not in vice, in 
i^ome of the 97 registered sects and denominations 
that split up and weaken and make ridiculous the 
Christian religion in this country. I do liot mean to 
apply the term " ridiculous or vicious social abor- 
tions'' to the numerous and respectable bodies who 
form the great sects of Dissenters in this country : 
no doubt they had originally, and have now, just 
cause for dissent : in some cases they have been 
driven to it by the stupidity and arrogance of the 
State Church. I am alluding to the innumerable 
sects who again and again dissent from them, 
from everything and everybody : — 

" These sects have other sects, 
And smaller sects to bite 'em ; 
These sects have lesser sects, 
And 80 ad infinitum." 

I am alluding to sects started to suit the whim, 
or gratify the pride of some individual ; or to reap 
the advantages of some ridiculous endowment; 
these are " vicious social abortions^'' and injurious 
to the well-being of the Christian Faith. Let any 
reasonable man run his eye over the 97 registered 
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sects arid denominations, and inquire what were 
the original causes of their existence ; and what 
constitutes the points of difference in doctrine or 
practice between them and the original stem ; and 
again will he exclaim with the good Bishop, '' O 
Domus,'' &c. &c. 

Crosse de Bois, Eveque d'Or 
Crosse d'Or, Eveque de Bois. 

In theory there can be but two kinds of Ministers 
of Eeligion : those who take up the Cross for the 
Cross's sake ; from a conviction of the nothingness 
of this world and the glory of the next ; who wel- 
come labour, and privation, and poverty, and self- 
denial in this transitory world, as securing them 
an eternity of felicity in the next ; and those to 
whom God's ministry is "a business;'' who per- 
form certain services, who christen, and marry, 
and bury, according to law, for money. 

The former are the Ministers of the Most High ; 
the latter of the State: in theory there can be no 
other variety ; and it is ridiculous, in theory, again, 
of course, to hear a Minister of the Most High, who 
glories in the holiness of his oflSce, and in his devo- 
tion to his Master, and professes to look to Heaven 
as his only reward, grumbling about tithes and 
small salaries! 

The Minister of the Almighty cannot think of 
earthly rewards, and the Minister of the State must 
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not talk too much of heavenly motives ; but this, 
of course, is theory : in practice we must content 
ourselves with a combination of the two ; and this 
we have in men who combine the mundane and 
heavenly qualifications in a gentlemanly way, with 
decency and advantage to the community; but, 
indeed, any money qualification for God's ministry 
is so preposterous, and so insulting to common 
sense and the dignity of religion, that it appears 
almost incredible it should still obtain amongst us 
. — so long as it does, the Established Church in 
England will always be a sick man. 

The Clergy are the moral and religious police of 
the country : they, do their work in a diflferent 
manner from the social police ; but, their duty is 
equally to interfere personally, and incessantly, in 
suppressing moral and religious crime and sin: 
the field for their duties and labours is the same as 
for those of the social police : * their place is 

* The Heavenly Police and the Mundane Police are very nearly 
equal in numbers. 

There were in 1861 : — 

Enrolled in Divinity . 35,483 

Enrolled as Police, Enrolled in Law . 34,970 

Union and Parish Enrolled in Physic 35,995 

Officers, Magis- 
trates, &c. . . . 33,199 

But in addition to those enrolled in Divinity, there were as 
Teachers: — 

30,347 men. 

80,017 women. 
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amongst the abodes of poverty, ignorance, sin', 
crime, immorality, drunkenness, and here their 
watchfulness and activity should be incessant; 
never flagging: their place is not in the gilded 
saloons of rank and wealth, of luxury and comfort ; 
not because the occupants of these pleasant places 
are not fit subjects for their care ; not because there 
is any want there of immorality and sin ; not even 
because the soul of Dives is worth less than that of 
Lazarus ; but because Dives knows God's will, and 
Lazarus does not ; he knows what sin and immo- 
rality are, and if he commits them it is from choice ; 
his eyes are wide open to the great truths of Chris- 
tianity ; and though one rose from the dead, they 
would not be opened any wider. This is not the 
case with the millions of poor wretches who 
recruit the ranks of crime and vice — ^they do not 
know God's law, or man's either— they have never 
heard it, and it is the duty of the Heavenly Police 
to instruct them. * 

* Home Heathenism. — At the Stafford Assizes last week, the 
chief witnesses in a case were two young girls, about 14 jears old, 
who are employed in Canal boats. In cross-examination they both 
said they could neither read nor write ; they had never been at 
school, church, or chapel, and they had never heard of the Bible. 
Mr. Justice Keating, in his summing up to the Jury, thus remarked 
upon the subject : — " I cannot help noticing the most deplorable 
state of matters shown by the evidence of these girls. We call 
ourselves a Christian people, and pride ourselves upon being a 
civilized nation. These two girls have said that they could neither 
read nor write ; that they had never in their lives been at school, 
church, or chapel ; that they had never heard of the Bible ; and. 
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The first steps to education and religion, to civili- 
zation in short) is unity and strength in the Chinxih. 
I am told the differences in doctrine, or in formula, 
that keep the great body of Dissenters apart from, 
and antagonistic to, the Church, are, in reality, 
very slight : is it not possible to reconcile tliem, 
and thus secure to the country some more united 
system of education, and of moral and religious 
supervision, than we have at present ? 

Any strong united system that compels a general 
and uniform observance of the rites of religion, is 
better than a sickly, divided one, that leaves the 
observance of any religion whatever, entirely a 
matter of choice. " No sooner was the bustle of 
arrangement completed, than a grey old man 
stepped forward, and, responding to his call, every 
man of the hundreds present, formed in line of 
three or four deep ; at once there was a total 
silence, disturbed only by the crackling of the fires, 
or by the cry of a child ; and, with faces turned to 
the East, in attitudes of profound devotion, the 
wild but fervent followers of Mahomraed repeated 
their evening prayer.^' — See Baker's Nile Tribu- 
taries. Compare this evening practice of the wild 
Desert Arabs with that of millions of our Arabs in 
this country. Why is it that the absurd, puerile, 

as the learned Counsel has snggested, in all probability thej hare 
never heard of a Divine Being. We send our missionaries to the 
Heathen ; but, what avails all this when we see such a state of 
things at home P" 
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sensual doctrines of Mahommed have actually 
more vigour and exert more influence over its fol- 
lowers than the gi-eat doctrines of Christ do over 
our Christians at home ? Why are religious obser- 
vances natural, almost necessary, to the followers 
of Mahommed, rich or poor, alone or in a crowd, 
in the desert or in the town, whilst to many mil- 
lions of the followers of Christ they are only occa- 
sional or uncertain, or altogether neglected ? The 
reason is, that in one case the faith is strong 
and united, admitting of no doubt and no dissent, 
whilst in the other it is weak and divided, and 
timid in insisting on the compulsory duties of 
religion. 

Look at the result of unity in Eeligion in Ire- 
land : a poor unpaid Priesthood, unassisted or in 
any way supported by the State, have so educated 
the people and directed and controlled their moral 
condition that in the agricultured districts bastardy 
is almost unknown : prostitution is rare ; women 
do not " keep company " before marriage : Cathe- 
drals and Churches and Chapels are well filled : 
and Schools exist throughout the Country at the 
distance of every two or three miles — (vide Lord 
Eusseirs Speech). 

Now why is this ? why is the moral and religious* 
and educational condition of the poverty-stricken 
peasantry of Ireland, under a poor, unendowed Priest- 
hood many many degrees better in every religious, 
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moral and educational respect than that of the 
highly-paid work people of England, under a rich 
and highly endowed Clergy ? simply, because in the 
one case there is unity ; in the other division ; di^ 
vision without end ! It is because in one case every 
waif and stray of society, every one in moral and 
spiritual ignorance, is the care of every Minister of 
Eeligion : he is not passed by because he does not 
belong to this or that particular sect : a Churchman 
does not neglect him because he is a Baptist, or 
a Baptist because he is a Wesley an : they are all 
sheep belonging to one fold : all the shepherds 
acknowledge the same instructions from their 
Master, and thus the individual, and general good 
of the flock is secured. 

As I consider the form of worship most in accor- 
dance with the feelings of the majority should be 
the form supported and subsidized by the State, it 
follows that, as I would support the Established 
Church in England so do I, from its vastly pre- 
ponderating numbers, feel much more urgently 
compelled to support the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land : the State Church is either the Church of the 
majority, or it is a tjnranny, a sham: in Ireland 
sixteen-twentieths of the population are staunch, 
conscientious Eomanists, looking upon theEefonned 
Church as the most dangerous of heresies, exciting 
their hatred and contempt ; and therefore it is in- 

E 
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suiting to the majority, and also quite contrary to 
every principle of a State Churcli^ to maintain the 
Protestant as the State Church in Ireland. An 
Established Protestant Church in Ireland is revolt- 
ing to the mind of every reasonable man and to the 
conscience of every just one : it is a sore that can 
never heal, 

Ubi dolor, ibi digitus, 

one must scratch where it itches, and so long as this 
insulting institution is allowed to remain it will re- 
quire an Army and a Military Police to support it. 
Although in a mere sketch of this kind any 
lengthened statistics are out of place, the fol- 
lowing figures explain so distinctly the gross 
injustice and the audacious defiance of common 
sense in the present Church system in Ireland, 
that they cannot well be omitted. In 1834 
the population of Ireland was 7,942,940, the 
number belonging to the Established Church, 
853,064. The Eoman Catholics formed 80 per 
cent of the population : Episcopalian Protestants 
10 per cent ; others Dissenters 8 per cent ; the Re- 
venue of the Established Church was £865,525 ; 
there were 4 Archbishops, 18 Bishops, 1400 Bene- 
fices. In 14 Benefices there was not a single Pro- 
testant. In 20 there were less than 6 ; in 166 less 
than 25; in 860 less than 50. In 151 Parishes 
there was not a single Episcopalian : in 157 no 
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service whatever was performed, tlie Incumbents 
being absentees. This state of things was evidently 
so preposterous, that, accordingly 10 Bishoprics 
were suppressed and two Archbishoprics turned 
into Bishoprics. If it was so preposterous, so out- 
rageous in 1834 as to require the suppression of 10 
Bishoprics and 2 Archbishoprics to make it even 
decent, what can we think of it now after a lapse 
of thirty years ? It has so increased in wealth, 
and the population has so diminished, that whilst 
in 1834 there were only 1400 Benefices for 853,064 
there are now in 1867, 1510 for 650,000, instead 
of 850 Parishes with less than 50 Protestants there 
are now probably 1000 1* 

The accuracy of these figures » has been denied 
by Lord Duflferin and others : probably they are 
not quite correct : no figures ever were that I have 
ever met with ; but still they are quite correct 
enough to prove a melancholy and wicked mis- 
appropriation of church property. 

Now I suppose it cannot be denied that it is the 
duty of the State to see that the community reap 
the benefit of the Church Funds; and they are 
bound to direct to their proper and original pur- 
poses, the funds of any benefices ftom which the 
community derive no benefit whatever. In theory 

* Census in 1861 — Eoman Catholics . . . 4,506,305 

Episcopalians . . . . 693»357 

e2 
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the holder of Church funds can have no individual 
right to a single shilling beyond what is necessary 
for his decent and honest subsistence : but, of course, 
theory of this nature is quite opposed to practice 
in a commercial church. 

All the State pressure, in favom- of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, is to no purpose : the 
congregations of the Established Church do not 
increase ; whilst those of the Dissenters do. There 
is no excuse whatever for continuing to force the 
faith of 693,857 people on 4,505,205 : there is no 
danger to be apprehended fi-om the Church of 
Kome now: when Burghley, Bacon, Cecil, and 
those hard-headed, broad-shouldered men who 
formed Queen Elizabeth's advisers, determined 
to force the Protestant Eeligion on the Catholic 
Irish, they did so in self-defence. Eeligion was 
the capital point on which depended all the 
political transactions of that age. 

On all sides. Protestantism was threatened ; 
Sixtus v., Philip II., and the Duke de Guise, had 
formed the resolution to attempt at all hazards to 
restore Catholic supremacy in England : Elizabeth 
was cursed and threatened, and the Bull of Ex- 
communication, declared by the English Semina- 
rists at Rheims to be immediately dictated by the 
Holy Ghost! was fastened on her palace walls. 
The assassination of all heretical sovereigns, and 
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of that Princess in particular, was openly taught 
as the most meritorious of all enterprises ; and all 
who perished in such pious attempts were promised 
without dispute the glorious and never failing 
crown of martyrdom ! 

Don John D'Aquila, with the title 6f " General 
in the Holy War for the preservation of the Faith/' 
was actually at Kinsale at the head of 4000 Span- 
ish veterans, attempting to persuade the Irish that 
Elizabeth had been deprived of her crown by 
several Bulls of the Pope : that her subjects were 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance : and that 
the Spaniards had come to deliver them from the 
dominion of the devil ! 

It was then a war to the knife : no quarter was 
asked or given : the Catholics fought hard to force 
their faith on the Protestants : they were defeated, 
and obliged at the sword's point to bow their necks 
to Protestant supremacy: there was then dan- 
ger : the very existence of the Eeformed Church 
trembled : but it is so no longer ; there is no 
danger now, and it is the most unjustifiable of 
tyrannies to maintain, in a time of absolute 
security, a repressive power, that a state of ipimi- 
nent danger can alone excuse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE RESIDUUM. 



The •* Eesiduum : " Its Pauperism and Crime : Its 
Distinctive Features : Causes of its Condition : Eeligion 
and Education : Its Danger to the Community. 

The new term that is every day assuming a more 
formidable meaning is the " Residuum*' — let us 
ascertain, as far as we can, its exact significance* 
I understand the Residuum to mean not only the 
actual paupers, and criminals and drunkards ; but 
also the classes who verge on these conditions: 
who are toeing the line that separates them from 
pauperism and drunkenness and crime : who are 
willingly, and of their own free will, treading the 
high road to social and moral ruin and degradation : 
those to whom pauperism and crime and drunken- 
ness are possible, not improbable, contingencies ; 
viewed without any great feeling of shame, or dis- 
grace. Pauperism and crime are not hard and fast 
lines including a distinct class within them ; they are 
merely the bottom of a graduating scale of poverty, 
ignorance, and vice; above these, there must 
necessarily be a class, at least equally as numerous, 
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to whom crime and pauperism and drunkenness 
are familiar, possible contingencies contemplated 
without any feeling of shame, and dreaded more for 
the penalties that attend them, than for the disgrace: 
there is that great portion of society that recruits 
the numbers of the residuum, and that is in its 
turn leavened by its vices. 

There are now, I believe, nearly a million of 
paupers in the country : of this number one half 
is composed of the aged and the infirm, against 
whom society has no complaints to make: the 
other half consists of able-bodied persons unwilling 
to work or unable to get it ; for every such pauper 
actually receiving relief there must be at least 
anothei: who has received it, or may receive it, and 
to whom the contingency of pauperism conveys no 
sense of disgrace or shame. 

No returns of the Eegistrar-General, or any one 
else, in any degree represent the pauperism of the 
country : besides those in our Unions, or receiving 
out-of-door relief, there are hundreds of thousands 
who perambulate the country and crowd the great 
cities: London is full of beggars: every street, 
eveiy crossing has one or two ; a carriage cannot 
stop for a minute' in any street, but one beggar at 
least is at the door : their name is legion, and the 
insulting persistency of their demands intolerable. 

It is very difl&cult to ascertain the exact amount 
of the criminal residuum, but many frightful facts 
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and figures about crime in England are published ; 
the thick Blue Book of Judicial Statistics for 1866, 
the Census of 1861, and the various reports of the 
Chief constables for Counties and Boroughs furnish 
a pretty fair calendar of existing vice and crime. 
According to these authorities, the vice in England 
and Wales in the year 1866 may be thus sum- 
marised: "criminal classes at large, in local Prisons, 
in Convict Establishments, and in Eeformatories, 
numbered in 1866, 140,929 ; those proceeded 
against summarily, to 481,770; those indicted for 
grave offences, 60,649 — ^presenting a frightful total 
of 673,248!" 

Of the nature of the four first divisions : Criminal 
classes at large, those known to the police, those in 
local Prisons, in Convict Establishments, in Eefor- 
matories, amounting in all to 140,929, there can 
be no doubt whatever : they are the cream of the 
criminal population of the country j the difficulty 
is to know how to class those proceeded against 
summarily and those indicted for grave oflFences. 
Of course, a great number of the 481,770 pro- 
ceeded against summarily were habitual drunkards, 
many of them, no doubt, convicted four or five 
times ; but habitual drunkenness is the early stage 
of pauperism and crime, and sooner or later must 
class its victim with the Eesiduum. No doubt, 
also, there is a very large per centage of minor 
offences of commission and omission that do not 
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come under the category of crimes ; but from my 
own experience as a Magistrate, I should say a very 
small proportion of those proceeded against sum- 
marily, and hardly any of those indicted for grave 
offences, are entirely free from guilt, or from contact 
with it, leaving the Court without a stain on their 
character. 

' I believe that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the police prosecutions, whether summary 
or for grave offences, represent some crime or offence 
committed against the law : the Police may not be 
able to prove their case ; they may get hold of the 
wrpng man ; but I believe that in almost every case 
in which they take action, some offence of some kind 
has been committed by some one. I am afraid that 
533,319, the total number of police prosecutions 
in 1866, does not accurately represent the number 
of legal offences, grave and slight, committed in 
that year by some person or another. 

In addition to all that come under the cognizance 
of the Police, there are an immense number of 
crimes and offences against the law in which the 
Police fail to discover any clue whatever, that are 
in fact never reported. There is no means of ascer- 
taining the number of offences which altogether 
escape both punishment and notice, but experienced 
men tell us that almost certainly not one crime in 
five ever comes to light. 
- 1 think our own experience in some degree 
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supports the statement that for every criminal pro- 
secuted, there are more who are never detected^ 
whose crimes never come to light. Who has not 
had his pocket picked, house entered, luggage 
stolen, or, in fact, suffered in some way in silence ? 

The grim returns of the Coroners set the amount 
of Tmdiscovered crime before us in very startling 
figures. No inquest is ever held, or ought to be 
held, where there is not some suspicion of foul- 
play, or carelessness, or accident. In 1866 there 
were 25,110 inquests! It is impossible for us 
to form the vaguest conception of what propor- 
tion of these 25,000 cases were entirely free from 
all suspicion of guilt, or criminal carelessness, 
or indifference ; but it is certain that the Coroners 
themselves, who can form a very fair idea on the 
subject, have come to the conclusion that . the 
amount of Tmdiscovered crime is frightful I Dr. 
Farr says that when Coroners' duties are neglected, 
homicidal eruptions break out, such as the poison- 
ings in Essex, the atrocities in Norfolk, and 
Palmer's murders. 

Crime, like pauperism, is not a hard and fast 
line : it is quantity graduating down by degrees, it 
is a deposit from the great mass of wickedness and 
vice of the community. Think for a moment what 
an enormous mass the gross number of paupers 
and criminals and habitual drunkards must leaven ! 
If it is true that for eveiy one who is detected of 
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crime, there are at least four who are familiar with 
it ; relatives and friends who, if not actually asso- 
ciates in crime, are at any rate no stranger to it ; we 
have a population actually criminal, or familiar with 
or indiflferent to crime, that staggers our credulity ! 
Although it may be difficult, or even impossible 
to ascertain the exact or even approximate numbers 
of the pauper and criminal Eesiduum, yet there is 
no difficulty in ascertaining its exact cost to the 
tax-payer I the cost of both paupers and criminals 
are well known : would they were more studied ! 
as we are always told John Bull carries his 
conscience in his breeches-pocket : perhaps the 
best way of awakening the former may be by 
lightening the latter I and when it is thoroughly 
dunned into him that his outcast belongings, his 
paupers, his criminals and his dnmkards, cost him 
annually twelve millions and a-half sterling,* he 
may set heartily to work to see how this can be 
reduced. £77,960,000 was raised in Poor's Bates 
in England and Wales during the ten years, ending 
1860 — ^the average number under relief during that 

• The total is £12,696,000, thus made np :— 

Annual amount raised in Poor Eates average of ) j^tr ntunMux 
10 years ...;... J t'7,7\m,^m 

Annnal amoimt of Judges salaries. Stipendiary Ma- ) ,-no nna 
gistrates, pensions, &e. &c. .... J /<J»J,uw 

Annual cost of Courts of Justice, Criminal proceed- \ « oa/t An/\ 
ings, &c., Prisons, &c | 2,897,000 

Coroners' Inquests, costs of Police, &c. &c. . 1,170,000 

JB12,696,000 
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period was 892,670 — the five years succeeding 1860 
would show a most alarming increase on that num- 
ber, but in truth no figiyes are required in this case : 
our own sense is sufficient : we see with our own 
eyes the mass "of drunkenness, of pauperism and 
crime that surrounds us on all sides, and spite our 
national optimism we cannot avoid occasional 
fearful misgivings of the true condition of a nation 
that yields in unceasing profusion such a crop of 
social and moral abomination. The Eesiduum, as 
I imderstand the term, represents so many hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions it may be, of humain 
beings, a whole nation in number, familiar with 
vice, crime, and poverty ; for the most part ignorant 
and indifferent about knowledge : without any 
strict moral or religious proclivities : imcivilized, 
discontented, wretched. Here is the Heathen at 
our very door ; there is no occasion to go to Afiica 
or to India to find them. What an Herculean task 
to clean out these Augean stables ; but still it is 
one that admits of no delay I The extent of the 
disease is so immense, so alarming, it almost forbids 
all hopes of recovery. How are we to begin to 
civilize this mass of human beings old and young, 
male and female, without self-respect, without reli- 
gion, without education, who prefer the courses of 
vice and crime to those of virtue or respectability ? 
The Eesiduum of England is distinguished above 
all others by its delight in boisterous or debasing 
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amusements, in drinking, fighting, executions, &c. ; 
by an absence of self-respect, by a total incapa- 
city for innocent amusements, by its "animalism." 

We see so much of it, and read and hear so 
much of it, that our minds have got hardened and 
apathetic, and we do not recognize our danger ; we 
eat and drink, and marry, and are given in mar- 
riage, but it is not because we have no warnings ; 
it is because we will not take them. 

The sullen bearing of the masses, the discontent 
that finds a vent on all occasions ; the increase of 
crime ;* of drunkenness ;"|" of pauperism ]^ the de- 
fiance of the law ; the increase of outrage on the 
person ; || the utter want of reverence for the most 
sacred things ; the activity of the demagogues, are 
all sure and unmistakeable signs of approaching 
danger, of a storm that if it comes upon us unpre- 
pared may sweep us to destruction. 

The wealth of England is increasing steadily 

* Summary convictions liave increased from 233,759 in 1857 to 

839,591 in 1866 
i.e, from 12 in 1,000 to 16 in 1,000. 
t Convictions for being drunk and disorderly from 

82,196 in 1861 
to 105,310 in 1865 
X Pauperism in the Metropolis has increased from 92,620 in 1864 
to 123,235 in 1867, or 30,615 in three years ! 

A severe frost might at any time increase this by 30,000. 
II Aggravated assaults on women and children and other assaults 
amounted to 97,775 in 1865 ! 

This was a steady increase on former years, and there is I fear 
no reason to hop© 1866 or 1867 as any better. 
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and has increased marvellously, but the increase 
. of crime and pauperism has been still more rapid. 

It is frequently the remark of surgeons and 
physicians, who know the extraordinary complica- 
tions of the human system, that they wonder how 
any one manages to live; so it is with us, when 
one looks around, and realizes the amount and 
extent of pauperism and crime, one does actually 
wonder how spciety exists. When you consider the 
frightfiil neglect of children amongst the pauper 
and criminal classes in this coimtry ; the wife-beat- 
. ing, and brutal treatment of women generally ; the 
wholesale slaughter of infants ; the amount of 
drinking amongst women, a crime utterly unknown 
in other communities ; the garrottings ; the brutal 
assaults; the trade outrages; the upsetting of 
. trains ; the want of self respect ; the absence of 
religion ; of all moral control and restraint ; one 
really wonders the fate of the cities of the Plain 
does not fall upon us I 

Take, for instance, the death-rate of children, or 
rather of infants, amongst the lower orders, and 
we can have no surer test of the natural care and 
affection, and civilisation of that class of the com- 
munity; and we are perfectly appalled! The 
annual death-rate of children in favourable districts 
is nearly three-and-a-half per cent. — that is, out of 
every two hundred bom, there may be expected to 
die seven within the first year after birth from 
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Yiatural causes. The annual deaths of the whole 
infant population at this rate ought to be 46,586 ; 
but we are met by the startling fact that 111,496 
do actually die — a sacrifice to the Moloch of drink, 
to carelessness, crime, and poverty of 64,909 infant 
lives ! 

Such a confession is very horrid, very humi- 
liating, very frightfiil ; but if it is really the case, is 
it not better to recognize it than to ignore it alto- 
gether, to pass it over as a matter of course : all 
the world sees it and recognizes it, and speculates 
on the probable results : it is childish for us to stick 
our national head in the sand and suppose our 
shortcomings are invisible to the world. 

Who amongst us who has travelled abroad, has 
not been struck with the sobriety, the self-respect, 
the religion, superstition if you like to call it so, 
the general intelligence, the capacity for innocent 
amusements, of the whole of the German people, 
the French, the Dutch, the Belgians? even the 
Spanish and Portuguese display a reverence for 
things Holy, that we look for in vain amongst om* 
lower orders. 

I, like many other rolling stones, have travelled 
much, I have studied mankind in Germany, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, 
India, North America, South America, and the 
West Indies, and I declare that in none of these 
countries have I seen the utter want of self-respect 
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and reverence and the sheer " animalism'' that dis- 
graces the " Residumn " in England. 

It is not even the actual extent of crime and 
pauperism in England that is so humiliating to a 
thoughtful man, as the indifference with which 
both are viewed by the lower orders : there is no 
shame, no disgust, or contempt at either of them ; 
they are familiar to the lower orders, and they 
neither feign nor feel any horror at them. Articles 
have lately appeared in the papers to prove that 
the crime of France is, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, as great as in England : they do not establish 
the fact to begin with, and they altogether omit 
one most important point: in France crime is 
repressed — beggars are unknown. In England it is 
not so, life and property are not safe, and misery 
stalks abroad : the number of paupers and crimi- 
nals included in the French statistics represent 
the entire pauper and criminal population of the 
country ; our returns do not ! 

Now how can we account for the amount of 
crime and pauperism in rich, free England ? Why 
are these classes more numerous and more de- 
graded and defiant than any others in the world ? 
Climate will not account for it, for though 

" Albion, rich queen of mists and fogs" 

is at times abominable, parts of France, of Ger- 
many, of Belgium, and Holland, are nearly, if not 
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equally so. It is not poverty, for twice as much 
money is circulated amongst the lower orders in 
wages in England as amongst an equal number 
in any other country in Europe. It is not igno- 
rance, for in the country districts of France, in 
Spain, Portugal, in Turkey, and throughout the 
East, the population are poor as poor can be, and 
ignorant as their fathers before them; but they 
still retain their self-respect ; their sobriety ; their 
reverence for religion and the law ; their capacity 
for innocent enjoyments and amusements. It is 
not ignorance or poverty alone, or even the two 
combined, that makes men vicious and destroys 
self-respect. It is ignorance without restraint of 
law or religion ; ignorance unguided, unassisted, 
uncontrolled, left to its own fatal and degrading 
influences and instincts ; ignorance coupled with 
the easily acquired means of indulgence, that de- 
grade a large portion of our people to the level of 
the beasts of the field I 

Education and Religion, or Superstition, or Phi- 
losophy, that is the teaching of Morality, and the 
hopes and fears of a futiu'e state, will each singly 
prevent a people sinking into an abyss of vice and 
degradation. Religion, or Superstition alone, is 
sufficient to make the Hindoos, Buddhists, Mussul- 
mans, Spaniards, sober and comparatively inno- 
cent. Education confers the same blessings on the 
Germans and the French. Without education oy 

F 
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religion man is incapable of judging between truth 
and en'or, good and evil ; lie has no inducement 
to attempt to combat the natural instincts and 
passions that lead directly to vice. 

"One of the great principles of State policy,'^ 
says Mirabeau, '' is, that the real resources of a 
State diminish in proportion as the numbers of the 
ill-conditioned increase and the good diminish ; it 
is one of the great aims of Education, and, above 
all, of National Education, to remedy this.'' Now 
it is^ I fear, an undoubted fact, that the numbers 
of the ill-conditioned in this country do steadily 
increase, and that of the good diminish; conse- 
quently, the real resources of the State are dimin- 
ishing. The more we consider pauperism and 
crime, the more clearly do we come to the conclu- 
sion that the chief causes are ignorance, and the 
want of moral training in youth : the chief remedies 
education, and the inculcation of Christian morality. 

We have got so accustomed to the condition of 
the Residuum ; to see misery, squalid, abject misery 
in our streets ; and to read of crime and misery in 
our papers, that we have got accustomed to them 
and we pass them by as a matter of course ; but 
• there it is hideous, irrepressible, a Frankenstein of 
our own development ; a cause of constant humilia- 
tion to every thinking man : a perpetual menace 
to every rich one : the sword of Damocles hanging 
over society ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



PAUPERISM, ETC. 



Pauperism : Guardians of the Poor ! Poor Law : the 
Clergy : the " House : " Prostitution and £}xeter Hall : 
Condition of our Crowded Cities : Remejfly : Eadical 
Vision. : 

Public attention has of late beeii much attracted 
to the condition of the pauper portion of the 
Eesidumn. It is indeed time, its treatment has 
been infinitely worse hitherto than that of the 
criminal portion. A pauper has been a gainer in 
comfort, and food, and treatment, by turning 
criminal —he has actually had the allurements of 
prison life before him as an inducement to crime, 
whilst the criminal has been scared from honest 
pauperism by the terrors of the Union ; this is very 
absurd, and may appear exaggerated, but it is 
really ti-ue. Omitting the additional comfort, 
clothing, warmth^ medical assistance, education, 
religion,* supplied by the prison over the Union, 

* Compare the treatment of prisoners with resident Chaplain and 
resident Medical Officers, to the enclosed extract from the PaU 
Mall Gazette of December 1867 : — 

" It is stated in the Uxhridge Times that two medical gentlemen 
haye recently been appointed to the Uxbridge Union : one Jilr, 

F 2 
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compare the dietary alone. The paupers are 
allowed 151 oz. per week, of which 21 only are 
meat. The Criminals are allowed 239 oz., of 
which 38 are meat.* 

The treatment of our Paupers and the condition 
of our Unions are really most disgraceful. Famham 
or Cheltenham, or the Metropolitan Unions are not 
exceptions ; nearly all throughout the country are 
as bad or worse ; nearly everywhere the pauper is 

Vipen, to the Hillingdon district at a salary of £30 a year, or 
Is 7id a day ; the other, Mr. !King, to the Uxbridge and Ickenham 
district at a salary of £35 a year, or Is lid a day, both gentlemen 
having to find their own medicines. The pay of the hillingdon and 
Ickenham postman is 2s a day, and he has nothing to find. 

"A correspondent Brings under our notice a flagrant case of 
spiritual destitution in the Bingwood union workhouse, the inmates 
of which, it seems, have not been visited by a minister of religion 
for some years. * The guardians of Ringwood union several years 
ago,* our correspondent writes, * passed the following resolution : — 
' That in the opinion of this board there is a great want of clerical 
supervision in this union house.' At a subsequent meeting of the 
board, a guardian, who is also a country magistrate, moved, ' That 
the appointment of a chaplain was desirable.' Notice of this motion 
was given to each guardian, and when it came on for considera- 
tion, it fell to the ground for want of a seconder. The case, there- 
fore, stands thus : No minister of religion has visited the house for 
years, the guardians have passed a resolution that the house is in 
want of such visitation, but they refuse to take any steps towards 
supplying the necessity. The Poor Law Board have written, more 
than once, letters urging upon the guardians the appointment of a 
chaplain, of which no notice has been taken." 

* The " joumalier independant," or labourer in France, can only 
afford 122 oz. of food, of which 13 oz. only are meat. 
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treated worse than a criminal ; in many places 
worse even than a dog. And when we consider 
that the paupers so treated amount to a million, or 
about 1 in evQry 21 of the population of England 
and Wales, and that they include individuals of 
every class in the community without exception, 
the educated, as well as the ignorant, the honest 
man, as well as the rogue, we begin to form some 
notion of the extent of the evil, and to recognize 
the effect that the habitual degradation of such an 
immense portion of the community must have on 
the National character. The accommodation for 
the poor in many of our Unions is even worse than 
is provided by the owners of the lowest and most 
disgusting Lodging Houses in the most filthy nests 
of sin and crime in our great cities. Everything 
is neglected that can in any way raise the poor 
creatures from their social degradation and dis- 
grace; and everything done to degrade and disgrace 
them still more. Every conceivable means is 
taken to force them lower and lower in the scale 
of hiunanity ; to eradicate whatever scrap of 
decency, of self-respect, of hiunan feeling, may still 
remain- 
In round numbers the population of England 
and Wales is 21 millions; and in round numbers 
5 per cent, or one million are annually in the 
receipt of poor house relief : of this million usually 
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one-half is composed of able-bodied men, unwilling 
to work, or unable to procure it : the other half is 
composed of the old and the infirm.* 

Consider the fearful extent of the disease when 
in a population of 21 millions there are half a 
million able-bodied healthy men unable or unwil- 
ling to find work ; and half a million old and infirm 
people, without children or friends, able or willing 
to support them, forced to go to the Union to die. 
What sorrow, and sin, and shame ; what agony of 
separation, of neglect do these numbers exhibit ! 
Eemember, that of this half million, many thou- 
sands have been educated, refined may be, loved, 
cared for ; remember this, and then realize what a 
Hell ^' the House " must be to them ! 

In theory our Poor Law takes care of, and pro- 
vides for the sick, the aged, the infirm, the paupers 
in fact ; in practice it provides for them with a 
vengeance ; by killing them ? No ! not quite that, 
though in many cases, even that might be real 
mercy ! but by denying them every human com- 

* Exact number in 1863 — a bad year on account of the Cotton 
Famine. 

Healthy Men .... 598,346 

Old and Infirm .... 503,809 

Aliens ..... 37,081 

Vagabonds ..... 4,234 



1,143,407 
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fort, every attribute of civilization, by treating 
tliem like human vermin ! 

The present operation of the Poor Law is to 
degrade to the utmost the social and moral condi- 
tion of those who fall under its tender mercies. In 
the great majority of cases the " house '' is a sink 
of iniquity; a den of shame; all hope of ever rising 
again in the social scale, is left behind by the 
wretched creatures who are compelled to enter 
them,* 

Our Prisons and our Madhouses are models of 
order, of decency, of health, of cleanliness; our 
Unions are absolutely wanting in all these condi- 
tions: now why is this? because in the case of 
the Prisons and Madhouses, the Magistrates, the 
Visiting Justices, are responsible, and the Go- 
vernors are men of education and respectability, 
and neither havie any direct interest in the cheese- 
parings, in saving the towels, or the soap, whilst 
in the Workhouses the Governors are almost inva- 
riably men of a low class, frequently wanting in 
education and respectability ; and the Guardians ! 
Guardians indeed of tlie Eatepayers, not of the 
Poor ! are generally Small Tradesmen or Farmers, 
irresponsible to all but themselves, but one degree 

* It must not be understood that I imply there are no excep- 
tions to this state of things : there are exceptions, and they are 
almost invariably when the clergyman of the parish manages to get 
the upper hand of the guardians. 
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removed from the Governor himself, directly^ 
personally indeed in too many instances, interested 
in contracts and supplies, and in reducing the 
expenses to a minimum. It does not require a 
conjuror to realize the kind of '' Guardians of the 
Poor,'*. the tradesman will make who employs false 
weights and measures ; who sands his sugar and 
waters his plums with matutinal regularity ; and 
yet hmidreds of men of this class, who have been 
convicted of such crimes, are at this moment 
Guardians of the Poor, and Contractors to the 
Unions I 

It is not the Law in this case that is at fault ; 
the Law is good enough, if only the administrators 
of it were honest men ! 

When we see a fellow creature fallen, degraded, 
impoverished, we are always inclined, such is our 
natural charity to our species, to pass him by on 
the other side ; to treat his misfortune as his own 
fault; to say, "serve him right,'' ^'drunken rascal," 
" extravagant ass," &c. &c. In these cases we are 
always ready to see the finger of Providence, and 
to acknowledge the justice of the punishment. 

" God cannot love," (says Blunt with tearless eyes) 
** The wretch he starves," and piously denies ; 
But the good Bishop, with a meeker air. 
Admits and leaves him Providence's care. 

It has often struck me as strange that, in all the 
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horrible cases of Union tyranny and terrorism that 
have lately outraged civilization in this country, 
we have heard so little of the Clergy, the natural 
ministers of charity, and almoners of the State. 
We have heard of doctors, and nurses, and even 
paupers making sacrifices to assist the wretched 
inmates, and, when all endurance was past, enlist- 
ing public opinion in the cause of humanity. But, 
somehow or another, as far as I am aware, no com- 
plaint has ever come from the Ministers of any of 
the 97 sects composing the Christian community 
of this country-, but yet the terrors of " the House'' 
can have been no novelties to them ; there must 
have been scores of aged and infirm, in every 
parish, rotting in the Unions, in a condition unfit 
for human being ; under treatment illegal as it was 
abominable ! Why, then, did they not speak out ? 
why, then, did they not attempt to expose the 
gross wrongs that were being perpetrated on those 
imable to help themselves ? The reply is simple : 
they have not been careless, or indifferent, or wil- 
fully blind ; but, they have been afraid to move in 
the matter ; they have been afraid of the stupid 
antagonism of the Guardians, the small farmers, 
and the tradesmen of their parish, who are also, 
very probably, their Vestrymen and their Church- 
wardens; they have been unwilling to interfere 
from the conviction that they were powerless to 
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eflfect any improvement. Neither am I surprised at 
it : a Clergyman who is at war with his parish- 
ioners, with his Vestry and his Chm:chwardens, 
and Poor Law Guardians leads a life of misery and 
discomfort ; and, it is natural a man should shirk a 
contest in which he is very likely to be defeated, 
and quite certain to be made miserable. 

The cause of the apparent indifference of the 
Clergy of all denominations to the universal mis- 
management attending Poor Law Relief, lies not 
with them, but with their Parishioners. Not only 
are the latter, as a rule, intolerant of any active 
Clerical interference ; but, I actually know that in 
some cases Parishioners have objected to the Clergy- 
man being a Guardian, on the sagacious plea that 
he had better look after his own business; the 
poor, the sick, the aged and infirm not being 
included in his business, of course ! 

The funds for the relief of the poor represent the 
charity fiimished by the State ; its almoners should 
be the Church. If the Clergy, assisted by the Ma- 
gistrates, had the control of the relief of the poor, 
the atrocities that at present exist would be impos- 
sible. Like the Church Rate, the Poor Ra.te should 
not be a local tax, subject to the towel saving 
caprices of Vestries and Guardians. Pauperism is 
one great plague spot overspreading the nation, and 
it should be treated on one system: a Government 
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Tax, sufficient for the maintenance of the pauper 
community, should be spread over the whole 
countiy; and, these funds administered by the 
State and the Clergy. Distinct accommodation, 
and an entirely diflferent treatment should be pro- 
vided for the aged, and the sick, and infirm, those 
whose misfortune, not fault, it is to have become 
inmates of the Union, and the Casuals, the 
Vagrants, and Vagabonds, who prefer idleness and 
degradation, to work. This would remove the great 
objection always urged against any amelioration of 
Union accommodation and discipline, viz. : — ^that, 
with a population so degraded as our Vagrants 
and Casuals, to whom idleness is of itself happiness, 
any increased comfort would present additional 
inducements to continue their disreputable mode 
of existence; the able-bodied might be deterred 
from coming there, without being treated like 
beasts when they did come. Society has a duly to 
perform towards them ; though they ignore all duty 
towards Society. There is no disgrace or degrada- 
tion in work ; and, work of a kind remunerative to 
the Parish or the State might be insisted upon, and 
exacted. If an able-bodied Pauper found he had 
to work as hard in the Union without pay, as out 
of it with, he would prefer the latter. This should 
be the Magistrate's care. 

But the aged and infirni are quite a diflferent 
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class : they have a right to all the comfort and care, 
and cleanliness that a rich community can afford. 
The houses intended for the aged and infirm, 
against whom Society has no cause of complaint, 
but that they have grown old and poor and helpless, 
should be models of care, comfort, and cleanliness ; 
Almhouses instead of Unions. A gradual process 
of reform might by this means be made to influence 
the Eesiduum : a feeling of self-respect would be 
instilled by showing them how human beings 
ought to be housed, and fed, and tended. It is 
gross tyranny to compel the old and infirm, merely 
because they are old and infirm, to herd with the 
vicious casual and the professed vagabond — all 
* this should be the Clergy's especial care. 

The first sight a foreigner is taken to see in Lon- 
don is the Haymarket by night — ^why is this? 
because London is the only city in the civilized or 
uncivilized world where prostitution is allowed 
to crowd a populous thoroughfare, flaunting and 
soliciting, unrestrained by the authorities. This is 
one of those cases in which personal liberty is 
degraded into the most disgraceful license. Of 
course, it is acknowledged by all sensible people 
that prostitution is an inevitable evil — none but 
fools and hypocrites would attempt to suppress it ; 
but it is the bounden duty of every citizen who 
cares for public decency to see that it is controlled. 
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and restrained, and prevented jfrom forcing its 
meretricious arts and attractions, on the respectable 
and the virtuously inclined. 

In every well regulated city in the world prosti- 
tution is banished from the streets and xjonfined to 
houses more or less controlled, and regulated by 
law and the police. In this Paradise of Bumbledom^ 
however, our wiseacres have begun at the wrong 
end ; instead of recognizing the necessity of the 
evil, and controlling and regulating the houses 
occupied by these unfortunate creatures, in order to 
make it as little repulsive and injurious to the com- 
munity as possible, they began at the other end, 
and by indiscriminately suppressing houses of bad 
and suspicious character have driven their inmates 
into the streets to add to the disgrace and dis- 
honour of the town. This is entirely a question 
of common sense : not a question of theory, of 
cant, of Exeter Hall clericalism, or Mrs. Grundy : 
it is a question for the State not for the Church ; 
the Church, no doubt, has its work to do in this 
matter, and hard, sustained work it must be ; but 
the outward morality and decent behaviour of the 
community is a question for the State : and the State 
should regulate such questions without regard to 
any religious theories whatever. 

The common sense of every man who will take 
the trouble to think on the subject for five minutes 
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tells him that our duty is to deal with this subject 
as a necessary evil : to try and regulate and miti- 
gate it, as we do pauperism, crime, or anything 
else, not to ignore it and pretend to shut our eyes 
to its existence. 

It is humiliating to see what cowards we are in 
submitting in such matters as this to the hypo- 
critical rule and control of Exeter Hall and its 
Pharisees. 

" Haud facile emergunt quorum, 

" Virfcutibus obstat res angusfca domi." 

** Barely they rise by yirtue's aid who lie 

** Plunged in the depths of greatest poverty." 

Certainly virtue, self-respect, the ordinary in- 
stincts of humanity are impossible in the com- 
munities who throng and crowd the slums of our 
great cities; whilst such dens exist, whilst such 
moral and social fistulas, eating into the very life 
of the nation, are allowed to remain, open indeed 
to vice, crime, and social horrors of all kinds, but 
closed to religion, to decency, to cleanliness, to the 
very elements of civilization, virtue cannot exist — 
the people cannot improve : instead of improving 
they must, and will, and do, get daily, yearly, worse: 
we, who live above the surface, have no idea of the 
savage condition of mind and body of hundreds of 
thousands in this same city of London : why, 
within a hundred yards of streets we daily travel, 
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Oxford-street, the Strand, the Haymarket, there are 
alleys upon alleys, courts upon courts, that are 
unsafe to pass in midday : a whole people whose 
hand is against every man — as wild and untamed 
as the Arabs of the Desert. It is, indeed, a fearful 
thing to contemplate the possibility of a successful 
rising of the masses in London ; of the Eesiduum 
getting the upper hand even for an hour. It is no 
use enlarging upon this subject : those who take an 
interest in it may see for themselves any hour they 
choose ; there are those who will not be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead to tell them. 

The bright side of this particular disease, the 
overcrowding and squalid misery of the abodes of 
the Residuum in London, is that it is capable of 
alleviation : it is an evil that may be lessened con- 
siderably, if the State only take it seriously in 
hand, with a firm determination to remedy it. A 
Government Loan of any sum you like, say one 
hundred millions, could easily be raised at 4 per 
cent, for the purpose of purchasing up human pig 
styes ; clearing away tenements and districts unfit 
for human beings and converting them into 
human abodes, opening out streets^ improving 
drainage, &c. &c. There can be no difl&culty in 
this ; either in raising the necessary money, or in 
procmnng the necessary legal powers : the public 
would hail such an opportunity of investing 
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money, and a Parliament that has granted without 
any question or limit the most compulsory and 
tyrannical powers to Eailways, to appropriate por- 
perty wherever they chose, and without any re- 
spect whatever to private rights, or to the public 
good, can have little difl&culty in granting powers 
equally as fiill, for an undertaking that must 
materially raise the social condition of the wretched 
Eesiduum of the Metropolis. But although the 
misery and disgrace of the crowded districts of 
London are on a more extensive scale, and more 
familiar to us than those of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, &c. &c., they are in reality no worse : 
the dens of vice and misery are equally as horrible 
in these towns ; and if ever an Act for the Amelio- 
ration of the Crowded Districts of our Towns is 
favourably entertained by the House of Commons, 
it must extend all over the country from one end to 
the other. 

No permanent improvement can be effected in 
the tastes and habits of the lower orders, whilst 
their houses are so bad : allow them to lodge like 
beasts, and no law will prevent them living like 
beasts : lodge them like human beings and you can 
compel them to adopt the habits of civilization. 

Luther, when asked what was the best defence 
against the devil, answered, ^' A good supper and a 
bottle of Rhenish wine." — It is quite true ; and so 
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Is the converse; misery, wretchedness, hunger, 
squalor, disease, these are the scourges with which 
the devil drives the poor to crime : order, cleanli- 
ness, decency, self-respect, the armour that protects 
them from his attacks. 

I began by saying London was a miracle of mis- 
management, of disorder, of filth, of folly— there is 
no city in the world, except perhaps New York, 
that is so badly lighted, so cruelly paved, and so 
utterly filthy as London : the cabs are worse ; the 
omnibuses are worse ; the traffic generally more 
dangerous than in any other city in the world ; 
people are so accustomed to all this that they bear 
it without a murmur ; but it is not the less abomi- 
nable : this disgraceful condition of London espe- 
cially, and of the other large cities in a lesser degree, 
is the result of the government of Vestries. Ima- 
gine the condition of England ruled by one gigantic 
Vestry, the darling vision of the real Radical ! 
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CHAPTER VL 



DRUNKENNESS, ETC. 



Drunkenness : Its frightful extent : Jts annual cost : Its 
repression: Adulteration and false Measures: Poison 
Shops : Duty of the State : Punishment of Drunkenness : 
Influence of Women : Female Drunkards : Eeroedies. 

England, Christian, civilized England has a 
greater percentage of her children sunk in the most 
degrading vice that ever afflicted mankind than any- 
other nation mider Heaven, at least any that I am 
acquainted with. Go where you will, the moment 
you descend below the surface of society you come 
upon a chaos of low bestial drunkenness. 

Every town in England has its districts, whose 
inhabitants wallow in moral filth and degradation ; 
where day and night the ear is horrified with sounds 
such as made the poet weep on his first entry to the 
infernal regions, 

" Various tongues, 
Horrible language, outcries of woe. 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse ; 
With hands together smote, that swelled the sounds. 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Bound through that air with solid darkness stained.'' 
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Enter any of the abodes of foulness, of riot, of 
disease, that crowd these miserable regions, and 
there you find the habitual drunkard ; 

''And in his hand did bear a bowzing cann, 
In which he eup't so oft' that on his seat 
His drunken corse he scarce upholden can, 
- In shape and life more like a monster than a man." 

Man in the most degraded condition human wick- 
edness and animalism can attain to ; the Prince 
of foulness himself patting him on the back and 
grinning ovev his shoulder. 

To those who like me consider that habitual 
drunkenness does indeed " blast the face of 
nature,''* the terrible extent of the evil causes the 
greatest alarm and sorrow. I am not alluding to 
occasional intoxication, " going on the spree," as it 
is termedy but to the habitual intoxication that is 
so prevalent amongst the residuum, and even the 
working classes ; not mere accidental drunkenness, 
but habitual degradation of body and mind; 
drunkenness that every magistrate has to deal 

* " Not far 
Stood Discord foaming ; £>iot double-tongued. 
And gleaming Frenzy ; and thy yellow wing 
Beyenge, fell fiend ! shook plagues, and thro* the breast 
Infus'd their venom to the inmost soul. 
O'er all, Disease, her beauty -withering hand 
W"av*d high ; and bearing on the heavy air 
Her eager pinions, blasted as she soiled 
The face of nature." Ogievm. 

g2 
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with by scores and fifties; drunkenness that 
prompts to every crime in the calendar ; drunken- 
ness that degrades man to the level of the beast 
of the field ; that makes him 

lu shape and life more like a monster than a man, 

and blasts the face of nature in eveiy town, 
village, and hamlet in the country. 

I believe there is no doubt whatever that 95 
per cent, of all the crimes of violence in this 
country are directly, or indirectly, either on one side 
or the other, the result of intoxication or excess. It 
is useless to quote statistics to prove the immensity 
of an evil that every one who cares to look around 
him can prove for himself. 

" n y a des mauvaises examples qui sont pires 
'^ que des crimes, et plus d'EtHts ont p6ri parce 
" qu'on a viol6 les moeurs que parce qu' on k viol6 
" les loix.'' 

Of these bad examples the most conspicuous, and 
most notorious, is drunkenness. The amount of 
drunkenness in the country is even more alarming 
than the amount of crime itself; it is the nursery 
of crime of every kind, and it supplies the numbers 
of those who make it their profession. A great 
deal of crime may be the result of want ; but it is 
not want that makes a man an habitual drunkard ; 
it requires means to drink ; it is sheer vice, vice 
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without excuse or palliation ; animalism pure and 
simple. The lower orders, the residuum^ in Eng- 
land are the most drunken community in the 
world ! What an awful fact ! but can it be gain- 
said? Glasgow, Liverpool, London, every town, 
and village, and hamlet in the country pr(Jve it 
unfortunately beyond a doubt. 

One small fact, it is as good as a hundred, con- 
cerning the condition of those amongst whom we 
dwell, may serve to rouse us to a serious conside- 
ration of an evil that is poisoning and disgracing 
our national existence. In the circuit of Seven 
Dials for instance, quite a small district, and in- 
habited by some of the poorest population in 
London, there are 26 public-houses, in which 
£1,600 are weekly received — in other words, 
£80,000 is annually devoted to the further degra- 
dation of one of the most miserable sections of the 
community. 

I don't believe any one who has even cursorily 
examined into the criminal statistics of the country, 
or has ever sat in a Magistrate's Court, will deny 
that vice, vagrancy, violence, and crime of every 
description, are to the extent I have named, viz. 
96 per cent, at least, directly or indirectly, the 
result of drink. 

Now let us take the case of Liverpool. It calls 
itself the second city in the country ; it is second 
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to none in the especial conveniences, not to say 
temptations, it offers to the drunkard ; its police 
returns are admirable ; amongst its magistracy 
are found some enlightened fi'ee traders, who, 
on the pi-inciple of riding their hobby to the devil, 
advcTcate free-trade in public-houses. They will 
gi'ant licenses to every one who will apply for 
them : no matter if there are twenty public-houses 
in one street they will license the twenty-first if any 
individual can be found enterprising enough to 
apply for it The consequence is, the endless mul- 
tiplication of these dens of vice and nurseries of 
crime, and the granting of poison licenses, for they 
are nothing better, to men entirely unfit for the 
responsible duties of a licensed publican. 

The annual statistics of crime in Liverpool, vide 
the report of the Chief Constable, gives the follow- 
ing fi'ightful result : — 

There was in 18G6 an increase^ over the year 
1865, 

Of 91 assaults on the police, 

Of 437 thieves, vagrants, tramps. 

Of 39 houses of bad character, 

Of 118 brothels ! 

Of 278 youthful committals to Reformatories and 
Industrial Schools. 

Liverpool contains as large a percentage of the 
residuum as any town in England, no doubt ; per- 
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haps, being a seaport, it contains a little more : but 
its disadvantages in this respect are not very 
reniarkable ; and we may fairly take Liverpool as 
a pretty fair sample of the morality of the great 
cities of the country. There were in 1866, 

3740 thieves, vagrants, and tramps, 

1350 houses of bad character, 
845 houses of ill-fame, 

304 committals of youth to Eefonnatories and 
Industrial Schools. 

Liverpool has, I believe, a population of about 
370,000, so that there was a house of bad charac- 
ter for every 2 70, and a house of ill-fame for every 
400 persons of the community, men, women and 
children 1 

The result of this fearful amount of vice is too 
evident in the condition of the rising generation. 
The fountain is poisoned at its source ; the whole 
stream is contaminated ; the number of youthful 
offenders has exactly doubled in seven years.* 
Eetums such as these constitute our National 
warning : they are the handwriting on the wall, that 
tells us, plainly as words can speak, that if such 
things are allowed to continue, our kingdom will 
pass away from us. It is not necessary to esta- 
blish an increase of vice to prove that the safety 
of the country is endangered by it. There is 

* Juvenile offenders m 1860 were 768 ; in 1867 1500 ! 
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enough already to swamp us ; a decrease is neces- 
sary, and that a very considerable and very pro- 
gressive one, if we are to be safe. 

In the face of the damning criminal statistics of 
the last 10 years, optimists delude themselves and 
others with the comfort that pauperism and vice 
do not increase ; but even if this were so : if crime 
and pauperism were at a stand still, that does not 
relieve us from the disgrace and danger of having 
the greatest leaven of crime and pauperism of any 
nation in the world. It does not relieve us fix)m 
being already burdened with vice and crime and 
pauperism to the full extent of the national capa- 
city ; from having to pay annually a sum of twelve 
and a half millions sterling for tlieir support and 
repression. It may be that we have still strength 
for an extra feather or two, but that is all. There 
is crime and pauperism enough already to swamp 
the country ; it cannot remain a constant quantity ; 
it must increase or diminish. If it does not dimi- 
nish, we may be sure it is increasing : a very small 
increase would be our ruin. 

Nobody who mixes at all with the residuum is 
inclined to deny the awfiil and increasing extent 
of the vice of dnmkenness. It is too patent : the 
question is how to arrest it ? Without specifying 
any particular step that should be adopted by the 
State, I think there is little doubt that the general 
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policy should be repressive. Drinking ought to be 
made difficult, instead of easy; every legal hin- 
drance should be put in the way of procuring 
drink. The "permissive" system, by which I 
imderstand the right of the householders in any 
neighbourhood or district to regulate the number 
of public-houses, should be tried. Laws are made, 
or should be, for the protection of the good ; not 
for the convenience or encouragement of the bad. 
Publicans should be closely watched ; no extra 
facilities given them for recovering debts ; severe 
punishments and loss of license should be the im- 
mediate penalties of keeping houses in any degree 
riotous. The law should be so severe and so 
prompt that it would not pay for men of bad 
character, who were not determined to observe 
the law, to enter the publican's business. This 
would free the country from a host of leeches who 
suck the life blood of the nation, and fatten like 
dung-flies on the impurities of the people; but 
what would, in my opinion, do more to reform 
the public-house trade and to stop drunkenness, 
would be very severe punishments for short mea- 
sure, and for any adulteration in drink of any 
kind. Not one of the low public-houses, out of 
fifty, sell beer or spirits in the condition, or of 
the quality, supplied by the brewer or distiller. 
To grant such men a licence to sell beer and 
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spirits is an absurdity; they sell neither; they 
sell poison, flavoured with these articles ; but that 
they ever sell them pure and genuine is untrue. 

The maddening effects Oj^ the drink that insti- 
gates the awful murders that feed our scaffolds, 
our gaols, our madhouses, our unions ; that make 
the residuum of England the residuum of the world, 
are not caused by brandy, or gin, or rum, or malt 
liquors alone ; but of those stimulants adulterated 
with materials that are absolute poison: Vitriol, 
Methylated Spirits, Opium in various forms, 
Hemp, Bang, &c., these are the poisons that, mixed 
with the drink of the lower orders^ destroy both 
body and soul. 

" Instant ber circling wand the Goddess waves, 
" To hogs transforms them and the stye receives.*' 

But not even the potions, of Circe herself^ veno- 
mous and magical as they were, could more surely 
debase and degrade her victims than do the poison- 
ous potions of our publicans. Let careful super- 
vision be maintained over all publicans and dealers 
in spirits; and let severe and rapid punishment 
attend adulteration, and drunkenness will diminish 
one half. 

If the keepers of the small beerhouses and 
Tom and Jerry shops were compelled to sell una- 
dulterated beer and spirits, and give full measure, 
they would soon find tlie trade did not pay ; the 
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price must rise, and their trade fall off. High prices 
and limited consumption do not suit them ; they 
require low prices, and unlimited consumption; 
they undersell each other by two simple methods — 
adulteration and short measure ; and the extent to 
which they carry this baneful competition is limited 
only by the credulity and long-suffering of their 
customers : practically the law leaves them per- 
fecdy uncontrolled. Amongst the lowest class, price 
is the great temptation ; to the drunkard, quantity 
and frequent indulgence are the chief points: 
though they know they are drinking poison, and 
very often they do know it, they cannot resist if 
they have the means. 

In my opinion, the State is bound to take care 
of those who cannot take care of themselves ; be 
they paupers, lunatics, cripples, or drunkards* 
We imprison any wretched creature who, in a dose 
of arsenic or laudanum, seeks a rapid release from 
misery and want too great to bear ; but we offer 
every facility, not to say encouragement, to the 
thousands who poison themselves gradually but no 
less certainly, with drink. 

There are hundreds of thousands, millions, in 
this country of the vicious and impoverished, who 
cannot take care of themselves in this matter of 
drink ; the State is bound to take care of them, by 
enacting such laws as shall make it as difficult as 
possible for them to procure the poison they crave ; 
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and to ensure that the article supplied them is as 
free as possible from poisons and deleterious com- 
pounds. It appears to me that this is the most 
direct^ the most reasonable, and would be the most 
eflfective way of freeing the residuum from the 
plague that is now degrading them ; and through 
them the national character. 

Habitual drunkards are the swine of the commu- 
nity, wallowing in their own filthy animalism. I 
would make them the public scavengers; make them 
clear away the filth of the streets, of the Unions : the 
paupers, whose only offence very often against the 
community is being poor, are employed as the 
street scavengers ; why not the drunkards ? I would 
try to shame them out of drink. I cannot imagine 
a punishment more suitable or more efiective for 
the habitual drunkard than the stocks. 

The present punishment for drunkenness, the 
eternal ^' 5s and the costs," does not deter froni 
the vice : every magistrate in large towns knows 
that the same persons, men and women, are sum- 
moned for the twentieth or thirtieth time; and, 
when convicted, the fine is paid by their wives or 
daughters, whilst they are still sotting in the pub- 
lic-house, or, may be, working hard to supply the 
means for the next week's debauch ! There is no 
disgrace in this punishment : the drunkard himself 
xloes not even appear: the punishment falls upon 
the wretched wife and children, whose bread and 
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clothes probably go to raise the necessary fine. 
Instead of a fine, or, in default, eight days impri- 
sonment, which is ruin to his family, and at the 
same time an expense to the country, I believe 
twelve hours work at some public, disgraceful work j 
the publication of the names of the convicted ; with 
the number of similar convictions ; and occasionally 
a good whipping, would, by degrees, shame the 
drunkard from his course. 

The women of any class of society of England 
can stop drunkenness if they really wish to do so. 
If no young woman would marry a drunkard, or 
keep company with him ; if the women were to 
combine together, and say drunkenness is our 
greatest curse, and the curse of our children, and ■ 
the beerhouse keeper our greatest enemy ; and if 
they would act on this principle, they would gra- 
dually, and indeed very rapidly, effect a reforma- 
tion. The upper classes in England, 60 or 70 
years ago, used to drink as hard, and as disgrace- 
Mly, as any portion of the community ; but the 
women took a decided line on the subject, they 
set their face firmly against intoxication, and the 
^Tiee went out of fashion. A dinrnkeu man, or 
, one who has been looking too long at his 
^ is now a thing almost unknown in Ladies' 
It is very much, if not entirely, a ques- 
[feshion, and women decide the fashions ; 
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men make the laws of a nation, but the women 
decide the manners. 

'^ The spirit of society/' says Voltaire,^' its plea- 
sures, are generally speaking the gift of women ; 
it appears as though they were made to soften the 
manners of men.^* If the women of the working 
classes would only be firm, they would soften the 
manners of men, and drimkenness would die. 

The Lacedaemonians use to make their slaves 
drunk once a year, in order that their bestial con- 
dition might deter their children : alas with us 
the daily, hourly examples of men and women 
degraded below the lowest animal in creation do 
not deter ; they are so continually before us, that 
we take no notice of them beyond perhaps passing 
by on the other side ; but look around, and even 
he who will not allow the awful extent of drunk- 
cimess in England must be struck with the extra- 
ordinary absence of this vice in other nations. 
This year I travelled from Cadiz to Calais without 
seeing a single drunken person I In Cadiz, Seville, 
Cordova, Madrid, Bordeaux, Paris, I did not see a 
single drunken person in the streets. I went to the 
Bull Ring at Seville, where 12,000 of the lower 
orders were assembled, under a burning sun, to see 
one of those stupid exhibitions of brutality called a 
bull fight ; but not one of that excited vociferous 
crowd did I see in any degree affected with drink. 
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I went to the Grand Prix at Paris, where crowds 
were assembled that almost, if not quite, outnum- 
bered our Derby Day ; I returned at a foot's pace 
five miles in a string of conveyances filled with 
every class of the community, and not a drunken 
man, not a coarse word or gesture did I see or 
hear. I resided this summer ten weeks in a Ger- 
man watering-place, and although there was a 
railway in the course of construction, and of course 
many of the lowest class working as navvies, I 
only saw three drunken people, and this where 
Kirch-wasser is almost as cheap as beer. Let any 
man compare his continental with his home expe- 
rience on this subject, and be he the greatest free- 
trader in drink that ever granted a license, he must 
regret the result of unlimited competition in his 
own country. 

There is one peculiarity about intoxication in 
England that distinguishes it from the Continental 
vice of the same nature^ and that is the extraor- 
dinary depressing and brutalizing effect it seems to 
have on its votaries. When one sees a drunkard in 
England, you wonder what possible pleasure he 
can experience in being drunk: stupidity, lethargy, 
misery, cursing, quarrelling, fighting, brutality, 
aj^ear to comprise the pleasing repertoire of the 
English drunkard's entertainments ; in France dr 
Belgium, on the contrary, when you do see a 
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tipsy soldier, ten to one he is singing, or mocking 
himself, or playing the fool in some apish way or 
another; this reminds one of a saying of Anar- 
charsis the Scythian, that the vine produced three 
sorts of grapes: the first of pleasure: the second of 
drunkenness : the third of repentance : the French 
and Belgians apparently stop at the first stage : 
the Briton at the second ! would to Heaven he 
eventually reached the third. Drunkenness is a 
Northern vice without doubt, climate has much 
to say to it : in the sunny South, among Eastern 
nations it is almost unknown: no high caste 
Hindoo, or Mussulman, or Buddhist, would drink 
to save his life; and even amongst the hybrid 
Turks of Egjrpt and Constantinople, it is still 
considered the most degrading of vices, and in- 
dulged in in private. To call a Spaniard a drunk- 
ard, is the greatest insult you can offer him : a 
servant, who has been called a drunkard by his 
master, can carry him before a magistrate and get 
him fined. 

By far the most frightful phase of drunkenness 
in England, is the drunkenness of women : this is 
a vice absolutely confined to the English lower 
, orders. I do not mean that you do not find after 
a masqued ball in Paris, ladies of the half world 
the worse for champagne : but they are the vota- 
ries of the Paphian goddess, of Venus Etaria, the 
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patroness of courtezaus : pleasure and debauchery 
are their profession: but I mean to say that 
cases of dmnkenness in wife or mother, cases 
similar to those that come in scores before 
English magistrates every time they sit on the 
bench, are a very rare exception amongst the 
operative class, or even amongst the residuum^ 
on the Continent Now this is no exaggeration: 
the extent of drunkenness amongst women is a 
most alarming subject: it is the most dangerous 
development of the disease that ha3 yet afliicted 
the human family since the world was made. I can 
think of no nation amongst whom a drunken 
woman was not considered the most abominable of 
oflfenders. In Liverpool — I again revert to that 
favoured town, because the tabulated criminal 
returns of the Chief Constable are so convenient 
and satisfactory — in Liverpool, then, in 1866, those 
known to the police as habitual drunkards — think 
for a moment what an habitual drunkard means — ■ 
were: men, 1649 ; women, 1493. The numbers of 
drunk and disorderly were, males, 3895 ; females, 
4385 1 actually exceeding the men by 490 1 

The numbers that get actually drunk do not 
expose the extent of the disease ; it is the nimiber 
that mix without shame with dnmkards, and that 
are on the high road to it. The drunkards are only 
those in the last stages of the disease ; the number 

H 
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consists of th6se who ate travelling the high road 
to ruin, but have not yet reached the goal. A 
drunken mother or a drunken wife are subjects 
lilmost too fearful to contemplate; furniture pawned, 
hard*-eamed wages squandered, husbands driven to 
fcrime, houses neglected and uncleansed, children 
starving and in rags, draining in crime and vice 
with the mother's milk, virtue, modesty, decency, 
every female quality wanting. These are the 
Jiictures invariably, universally associated with 
drunken women, and, indeed, inseparable from 
them. 

The Eomans punished drunken women with 
death; we cannot do that, but nature can: she 
avenges most fearftdly their crime against her laws. 
It is stated by those who have made the subject a 
study, that whereas one man in a thousand may be 
cured from habitual drunkenness, no woman has 
ever been cured. The fact is, the original struggle 
of instinct, of self-respect, of modesty, of every 
feminine quality implanted by nature in every 
daughter of Eve is so strong against this vice, that 
once these are overcome all power of resistance, all 
control is gone for ever. They never fell without 
a fearful struggle ; again and again they tear them- 
selves away from the bank of the fearftd rapids 
that end in the Niagara of shame and despair ; but 
once they enter, once they have courage to plant 
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their foot in the eddying waters, and all return is 
impossible. Spite of prayers, of warnings, spite of 
their own knowledge of inevitable woe, they enter 
deeper and deeper, till the current seizes them and 
hurries them helplessly and hopelessly to their 
terrible end ! 

The question again forces itself upon us, how is 
this awful curse on the community to be removed ? 
Again the answer is Education —the moral training 
of youth ; repression ; civilization. We cannot rescue 
the drunkard from the slough that is overwhelm- 
ing him — ^he is mad — ^he will die — he will not live, 
and we cannot help him ; but we can warn and 
deter the youth of the country ; we can raise their 
moral standard, and educate and civilize them ; 
we can, to a certain extent, keep them from temp- 
tation ; we can repress with a strong hand the 
degraded class who foster the sale of poisonous 
fluids, and can thus make the gratification of the 
vice more difl&cult, and prevent the sins of the 
fathers overwhelming the children. Exceptional 
diseases require exceptional remedies, and special 
outbreaks of crime require special means of re- 
pression ; the exceptional disease of our country : 
the special crime of our generation is drunkenness : 
exceptional remedies, special means of repression, 
are required to save us from its fatal efiects. 

Again, as in education, it is a question of Church 

h2 
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and State. The State should legislate boldly, and 
for the good of the community, spite the discontent 
and opposition; of the numerous body of publicans, 
distillers, and brewers in the country. The Church, 
the ministers of all sects and denominations, should 
exert themselves, and^ (but that I fear is hopeless,) 
unite in trying to keep from the rising generation 
the greatest curse that can degrade the children of 
men. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CRIME, ETC. 

Crime : The Price of Blood : Punishment of Death : Does 
not deter from Crime: Moral Effect: Coroner's Statistics : 
LoDg terms of Imprisonment: Imprisonment for Life: 
Elogging : Eeceivers of stolen Goods : Employers of false 
"Weights and Measures: Inefficacy of present Punish- 
ments. 

Invariably, from the earliest ages, the English 
have been described by friends and enemies alike, 
as the fiercest people in all Europe : " English 
wild beasts," as Benvenuto Cellini calls them. 
This character was the result of their valour and 
ftiry in war. Now I fear the same term, or some- 
thing like it, is applied to us freely by foreigners 
for other qualities than our valour and fury in 
war. The brutal murders that fill our papers ; 
the tales of garotters ; of wife beating ; of wanton 
destruction of life; of whole commimities^ sanc- 
tioning and applauding trade murders ; our general 
drunkenness and animalism, offer them quite suffi- 
cient excuse for perpetuating the name of " English 
wild beasts !" 

It is facts like the following that make foreigners 
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shrug their shoulders with the remark, " rien n'est 
saer6 pour un Anglais !'* " We understand that a 
*' meeting of the Saw Grinders Union took place 
" on Tuesday night, and that Mr. Broadhead was 
" present. The resolution of the meeting held on 
*' the 13th instant, which was considered to com- 
*' promise the Society with regard to the acts of 
" Broadhead and his hirelings, was rescinded. It 
'^ was afterwards put to the vote as to whether 
'^ Broadhead should continue to be a member of 
" the Union, and the ' ayes' carried it by a small 
" majority. Crookes seems to have met with more 
" supporters, and the majority in favour of his 
" being allowed to continue a member of the 
" Society was larger/' See " Shefl&eld Telegraph^' 
of September 18, 1867. Now, it is immaterial 
whether the members of the Saw Grinders Union 
and other trades were individually aware before- 
hand that Crookes and Broadhead intended to 
commit murder. There is little, if any, doubt that 
many did ; but we have here an official condoning 
of these acts by the reinstatement of the murderers 
into their Society. I do not believe that in Ger- 
many or France or Belgium or Holland or America 
(except perhaps in the lawless mining districts), ten 
working men could be collected together, who 
would not scout with shame and disgust such 
murders as those committed by Crookes and Broad- 
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head ; whilst in England we have a considerable 
portion of the whole operative population of one 
of our lai'gest towns actnally approving of the 
crimes, and supporting the perpetrators. It is 
incredible, that in the face of England, of Em'ope, 
of the world, the operatives of Sheffield should 
have the effrontery to reinstate in their confidence 
and emplojrment cold-blooded deliberate murderers. 
England boasts of her civilization, of her reli- 
gion, of her social and moral excellence. What a 
-farce I Why here, in her very midst, is a com- 
munity, and a large and wealthy and influential 
one too, not a pauper community, urged by want 
and poverty to the commission of crime ; but a 
community of intelligent, .highly paid operatives, 
who are absolutely without civilization ; without 
religion ; without social or moral instruction ; withr 
out even hypocrisy, the ordinary homage that vice 
pays to virtue ! In defiance of every law of God 
and man, they declare their approval of murder, 
so long as their supposed interests are furthered 
by it. What a parody on common sense to send 
missionaries to the far country to civilize the 
heathen in Africa and India, whilst in England 
are huQdreds of thousands, aye millions, of heathens 
more fierce and imrelenting than any that bow 
down in the temple of Siva, or join in the bloody 
rites of Dahomey I 
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The heathen in England are worse, a hundred 
times worse, than any other in the world. They 
have heard of the gentle precepts of the Christian 
faith, and they have rejected them. They have been 
told that murder is the greatest sin against God and 
man that they can commit, and they take a pride 
in committing it. There is no degraded religion to 
prompt them to murder. No wild enthusiasm to 
blot out the instincts of hmnanity. The causes 
that palliate bloodshed and murder amongst the 
heathen in the far country, have no existence with 
us. With us it is entirely a money question — 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; and amongst our 
heathen, scores upon scores of men can be found 
who for £5, or £10, or £30, will lay in wait and 
slay his brother; and thousands can be found 
ready to subscribe the necessary blood money, and 
to defend them from the law. Talk of Italian 
assassiQS ; of the bravos of the middle ages ; why, 
in no country has the price of blood ever been so 
low as it is at present in England ; or so many 
assassins ready and anxious to do the bidding of 
the brutal Inquisitors who preside over the 
SheflSeld Trades Unions I 

We have shewn, or tried to do so, that the 
proper way to diminish crime in this country is as 
jpauch as possible to remove its causes ; moral and 
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religious training and instruction ; the suppression 
of the low poison shops ; the improvement of the 
dwellings of the lower classes ; the protection of the 
public jfrom unnecessary temptation, are the proper 
means. But these remedies are gradual and pros- 
pective, whilst the evil is imminent and progressive. 
It is our duty to remove or lessen the causes and 
inducements to crimes; but it is also necessary 
for our safety to repress it vigorously when- 
ever and wherever it rears its hideous front 
amongst us. 

Our present means of repression are ineflFectual : 
crime is not repressed ; and life and property are not 
safe ; whether it is the principle that is wrong, or 
the practice that is feeble, I cannot say. 

Crime and repression are the two great forces at 
work in most of the great towns of England, and 
also in the country ; and the audacity of the former 
triumphs over the weakness of the latter. Crime 
gains force and boldness every day,* whilst repres- 
sion grows weaker and more timid and ineffective 
year by year. Let us casually examine our system 
of repression, and see whether we are really on the 
right tack. 

To commence with the extreme penalty of the 
law, the punishment of death: there are, in my 

* Manslaughter increased from 689 in 1858 to 903 in 1861. 
Coroners' inquests from 19,846 in 1858 to 25011 in 1865. 
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QpsBOfm^ ooiy two icaooBs ditf cu piwaiUj be 
adranced to excuse it« 

1« That it delezs odiczs ficcm i^iinmittiDg crimen 
wludik llie monl efied. 

2. That it i» neceaaaiy fer die safety of the 
commiiiiitj diat a crimiiial dioiild be destroyed ; 
which is self^efenoe. 

These are the dieoretkal and practical views of 
capital pimishment ; and I maintain diere are no 
odier possible excuses for it ; and diat nei&er of 
these two cases in any way apply to ns in £ng- 
land« 

We know weU that the moral e£Eect of an execution 
is that of a dog-fight, or a prize-fight, only ten times 
exaggerated ; bratalizmg, d^rading, Tice-inciting 
to the extreme. It is a gratnitous exhiHtion of bru- 
tality, dear to the hearts of the criminal dass ; but 
not deterring in the slightest d^ree. Experience 
tells us this. So long as drunkenness, brutality, and 
vice, and degradation of ev eiry kind flonrish to their 
present extent ; or so long as the inducements to 
commit a crime are sufficiently great, no dread of 
p.ni.hn«ni wm deter. L. di^ ,««..». of 
every hundred, the man who commits a murder is so 
brutalised by passion or drink, generally the two 
bined, as to be indifferent to all consequences ; 
ble of reali2dng them ; or if a deliberate mur- 
', be thinks he is an exception to every otiier 
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one, and that he has so arranged matters that he 
will never be detected, 

Thedread of hangingdidnot deter Courvoiseir, the 
Mannings, Eush, Palmer, or others, from committing 
deliberate murder. In each case they so carefully 
arranged their plans, that they considered detection 
was impossible. Wholesale hanging did not stop 
sheep stealing, or forging of one pound notes ; these 
offences ceased when the price of meat fell, and the 
issue of one pound notes stopped. Hanging does 
not deter men from taking life ; for the number 
of homicides have increased from 344 in 1858 to 
444 in 1865. Civilize the people; teach them; 
give them moral training, and murder will cease ; 
but not by capital punishment. 

" What a lamentable thing it is," said Sir Edward 
Coke, writing in 1620, " to see so many Christiaa 
men and women strangled on that cursed tree of 
the gallows, the prevention of which consists in three 
things, good education, good laws, rare pardons,'' 

The foot of the gallows is a scene of ribaldry^ 
obscenity, brutality, worthy of hell itself. To 
talk of a moral effect on such a crowd is ridiculous. 
With very few exceptions, the spectators are men, 
and women, hardened to every conceivable crime 
and wickedness ; absolutely without moral sense I 
how then can it be influenced ? Who of the thou- 
sands who see some poor wretch for the few awfuL 
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minutes that elapse between his appearance on the 
scaffold and the last act of that most degraded of 
all God's creatures, the hangman,* has any idea of 
the agony of mind he has gone through since his 
sentence : with what intensity he has watched the 
clock and counted the hours that remained to him ; 
how he has listened to every closing door, to every 
footstep, in the wild hope of a reprieve : all this, 
indeed, might be a moral example, and might pos- 
sibly make some pause in their career of crime : 
but the moral is private : the public know nothing 
of it : it is confined to the gaolers and others as 
hardened as they are ; men to whom the horrors of 
the condemned cell, with its concluding scene, are 
simply " business." The moral, the warning, 
whatever deterring effect there is in executions, is 
within the walls of the gaol, not outside : in the 
condemned cell, not on the scaffold : the act of 
killing an almost inanimate creature in public, 
points no moral and affords only opportunities for 
scoffing, for ribald jokes, for the exhibition of the 
lowest instincts human nature is capable of. 

The sole other apology for capital punishment is 
public self-defence ; the belief that the safety of 
the community requires that some monster in 
human shape should be destroyed. This was the 

* There is a French proverb that says, ** there is one thing lower 
even than the hangman : it is his assistant." 
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case in the earliest states of society when the Scrip- 
ture law of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth 
Was necessary : in those days imprisonment or 
transportation was impossible ; and if a man was 
dangerous, if he warred against society, the only 
way was to destroy him ; this state of society has 
existed even in our time in the infancy of Austra- 
lia and California, when there were no prisons and 
no means of transportation : under those conditions 
of society Judge Lynch and Committees of public 
safety are quite excusable and natural ; but with 
us it is quite diflFerent : if a man commits murder, 
or wars against society, we have no difficulty in 
putting him in prison, or banishing him from the 
country : for £30 a-year we can keep him in prison, 
or the Colonies, and prevent him doing any more 
mischief. It is not, therefore, necessary for our 
safety to kill him : for £30 a-year we can put him 
out of the way of doing any haim, and, if it is not 
necessary to kill him, it is a crime to do so — it par- 
takes of the nature of revenge. We, 30 millions 
of people, kill a wretch because he has killed some 
one else : we, the Nation, commit the same crime 
as he has done, and without the same temptation 
or excuse ; his crime was most probably committed 
under the influence of drink, of passion, of mis- 
taken enthusiasm : for money it may be, or some 
other cause: ours is cold-blooded, deliberate revenge: 
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there is something to my mind most awfiil in the 
idea of taking the life of a human being judici- 
ally in cold-blood, without excitement, without 
excuse : cutting short that mysterious connection 
between body and soul, that once parted is so for 
ever : it is one of the most awfiil steps either a 
nation or an individual can take. To take life 
in self-defence, in passion, in fear, in battle, is 
bad enough, but it is quite a diflFerent thing to 
Cold-blooded, deliberate, judicial destruction of 
life. 

The number of murders in 1866 was 253 — of 
manslaughters 291 — but these do not at all repre- 
sent the homicidal tendency of the criminal classes : 
there were in addition 45 attempts to murder, and 
679 cases of shooting, stabbing, &c. &c., any of 
which might have resulted in murder : so that, not- 
withstanding what are called the deterring eflFects 
of capital punishment, there were in 1866 no less 
than 1168 cases, in which persons were undeterred 
by the dread of capital punishment from com- 
mitting or attempting to commit murder. To 
what extent this list would be increased by 
the proportion of the 25,000 Coroner's Inquests in 
which more than suspicion existed of foul play, it 
is hard to say. There is, however, another reason, 
independent of the question of the moral example, 
or self-preservation of society, why capital pimish- 
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ment should be abolished, and that is the hole of 
escape from all punishment it oflfers to a great 
majority of murderers : there is such a general 
dislike to capital punishment in the community who 
supply our Jurors ; and such a disposition to give 
both the prisoner and themselves the benefit of any 
doubt that may exist, that murderers by the score 
escape all punishment, and are let loose on the 
community again from the indisposition of the Jury 
to find a verdict that will be followed by a sentence 
of death. 

Under the working of the present law murder is 
the safest crime a man can commit. 

The number of verdicts of murder recorded by 
Coroner's Juries in 1866 was 272 — of these only 55 
were actually tried, only 26 found guilty, and only 
12 executed : that is to say, only one murderer was 
hanged for every 22 murders committed. Well may 
we enquire after such a statement —" Can either 
life or property be said to be secure in England ?" 

I believe if capital pimishment had not existed, 
and sentence of death had not been the necessary 
result of a finding of guilty, 50 out of the 55 tried, 
instead of only 26, would have been found guilty. 
Jurors, and I ftiUy sympathise with them, dread 
the responsibility of giving a verdict that entails 
death, and prefer letting a criminal off altogether, 
to being instrumental in kUling him. 
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The conclusions I have arrived at, ^by a careful 
consideration of the subject of capital punishment, 
are as follows :— 

1 . That it does not deter from crimes of violence 
and murder ; (because last year there were upwards 
of 1 1 00 murders, manslaughters, attempts at mur- 
der, shooting, stabbing, &c., to say nothing of 
hundreds of cases of brutal assaults that might 
have caused death, and many hundreds of cases of 
more than suspicious deaths.) 

2. That the only possible moral effect is the 
agony of mind of the poor wretch between his sen- 
tence and his execution ; which is witnessed only 
by the gaolers and others, to whom it is all a mere 
matter of business. 

3. That it is not at present necessary for the 
security and self-defence of society : for any num- 
ber of murderers can be imprisoned for life or 
transported at £30 a-head. 

4. That the effect on the spectators is brutalizing, 
demoralizing, crime-inciting in the extreme — 
worse than dog-fights, prize-fights, or any other 
brutalizing exhibition. 

5. That it is the cause of the vast majority of 
murderers escaping scot free ; from the very natural 
indisposition of Juries to bear the responsibility of 
finding a verdict that is tantamount to death. 

We gibbet criminals who are dangerous to the 
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iiommunity, as a gamekeeper liaits up the kite that 
preys upon the game: — 

*^ High on the wall his wings displ&jed, 
Are nail'dy a terror to his kind." 

But do we suppose that when another of these bu-ds 
of prey falls a victim to the gim, or the trap, the 
nature of a single kite is changed ? There is one 
kite the less^ but the nature of those that remain 
lis unaltered: to change their nature is the Only 
cure. It is the same whten we gibbet our criminals ; 
there is one blackguard the less in existence, but 
the nature of those that remain is unaltered. 

Isabella of Castille used to say she took greiat 
pleasure in sefeing four things — a warrior in the 
field; a bishop in his pontificals; a beautiM 
woman in bed ; and a robber oil a gibbet; Many 
amongst us appear to share this last pleasure, 
and to consider a criminal in his right place 
on the gallows. If I could think that his being 
there would deter any others fi-om crime ; or wad 
necessary to the safety of society^ I diotdd think so 
too ; but I have considered the question most care- 
fiiUy, and I am satisfied this is not the case ; and I 
feel that every time we take the lifii of a criminal 
without these excuses, we commit a judicial murder. 

As far as I can understand, the present system of 
long terms of imprisonment is a great mistake : 
they are very expensive to the State, but they Act 

I 
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not deter from crime : they are often sought after 
by criminals, and constantly the '^ thank you, my 
Lord,'' is heard in return for a sentence of seven or 
fourteen years. Long imprisonments should be 
abolished ; and in place of them I would establish 
shorty but very severe ones. Prisons should be no 
joke ; they should be remembered, not with pleasure 
or glee, or even with indifference ; but with actual 
horror and alarm. I would not keep prisoners 
long enough to injure them bodily or mentally; 
and their nourishment should be amply sufl&cient ; 
but I would make the discipline so severe, whilst 
they were there, that they would be deterred from 
coming again. Three daysV solitary confinement on 
bread and water would impress a criminal more 
beneficially, and be remembered with greater awe, 
than three months of ordinary prison discipline. 

By a system of short and separate terms of im- 
prisonment, contamination the curse of our gaols 
would be avoided ; and braggadocio, so dear to the 
criminal mind, and so attractive to the neophyte in 
crime, would be prevented. 

What an insult it is to our reason and common 
sense to hear men approve of flogging soldierd and 
sailors, who are supposed to have honourable feel- 
ings and self-respect, and to protest against it in 
the case of criminals who have no honourable feel- 
ings left, and no more self-respect than a hog I 
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Soldiers And sfiiiloW should be encouraged to rise 
in the social scale: self-respect and individual 
pride shoridd b^ fostered as the most valuable 
of martial qualities: they should be saved from 
dii^ace as much as passible: the jail-bii'ds are 
different: you caimot disgrace a professed criminal: 
a^ a rtde they are cowards, and the only way 
to their feelings is through their hides : they de- 
light in infficliing pain, but they howl When they 
have to bear it* I would flog freely for all bru- 
tality ; for all crinies attended with violence, espe- 
cially on women ; for garrotters ; gross cruelty to 
animals; in fact, in all oases where brutality i^ 
exhibited; it being almost certain that the brute 
is also a coward. 

I think it is quite certain, that if a professed 
criminal was received in prison with a so and 
flowing, and discharged when his back was 
healed, he would soon find that crime did not 
pay; and would turn his hand to some more 
innocent pursuit. If flogging was a recognized 
punishment of criminals, you wonld not find men 
rettiming to gaol for the twentieth or thirtieth 
time, frequently aftei* being at liberty only three or 
four days. 

Long terms of imprisonment appear awful to 
us, because they imply separation from all we 
love and- bold most dear; but separation has no 

I 2 
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terror for the professed criminal, who has no tid 
save a " blowen'' in every thieves haunt. After 
an infinite number of convictions and punishments, 
when a man is proved to be a human wild-beast, 
preying on his species ; when every hope of im- 
provement is passed, he should be imprisoned for 
life. Imprisonment for life should be the punish- 
ment of the human wild-beast, the man who i» 
incessantly warring against society, not of the man 
who once, by accident or through temptation, or 
drunkenness, commits a great crime ; the man who 
once, mider provocation, or dnmkemiess, or any 
other cause, takes life, is not so dangerous to 
society, or such a savage, as the Thug who daily^ 
if possible, propitiates the great goddess Bhowanee 
with a half throttled or stunned victim. I do not 
approve of branding criminals ; but really it is too 
wicked, and too contrary to common sense and 
justice, to brand a deserter, whose sole crime con- 
sists in robbing the Queen of a shilling and a suit 
of clothes, and from motives of humanity to decline 
to brand men who are the open and avowed 
enemies of the community — ^monsters in human 
shape I But after all it is not by hanging, impri- 
soning, flogging, branding, that you will stop 
crime. There will always be thieves so long as 
the profession pays- So long as facilities exist for 
the disposal of stolen goods, all preventive and 
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deterring punishments lose half their value. Thi^ 
whole power of the law; the whole ingenuity 
of the police, should be concentrated on the detec- 
tion, and swift and severe punishment, of the 
receivers of stolen goods. These are the cowardly 
vampires that suck the blood of the criminals and 
public at the same time; who '' waxen fat and shine^'' 
like bloated spiders, on the poor flies that fall into 
their webs. They are the agents who plot for and 
coimsel the criminals ; who procure information ; 
who arrange the burglaries, and pay the burglars 
for their work^ and relieve them, at a fabulous 
depreciation, of all the property they can steal ; 
no punishment, no flogging, no branding even, no 
severity can be too bad for such men. They 
should be hunted down, driven out. The trade of 
a receiver of stolen goods should be such a ba<J 
one^ so risky, the penalty so severe when disr 
covered, that men should find it did not pay. I 
believe that large as London is, and mighty the 
population, the receivers of stolen goods might be 
hunted down, if the Police were to devote them- 
selves to that branch of their business. The 
vendors of immoral books and prints have been 
driven out, and one of the most lucrative and 
disgusting trades has been extinguished. I firmly 
believe that the same result might be eifected with 
receivers of stolen goods. Make the disposal of 
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fitolen goodg difficult, almost impossible, and their 
value will diminish, an4 again the thieving frater^ 
nity will find out that crime does not pay. 

Next to the receivers of stolen goods, the greatest 
criminals, to my mind, because the most deliberate, 
and the niost secure, are those who employ false 
weights and measures, and adulterate food. 

The extent to which this system is carried in 
England is quite incredible, and exposes an amount 
of moral obliquity even amongst the educated 
classes^ that is alarming. It makes one almost 
fear sometimes that the canker of dishonesty per- 
vades every class in our social system, '^ Virtus 
post nummos,*' actually appears to be the recog- 
nised rule of life of a vast number of our shop- 
keepers. They sand their sugar and water their 
plums as systematically as if it was second 
nature. 

The very last return ordered to be printed by 
the House of Commons, is ^ black list of those 
delinquents who h^.ve been convicted in some 
of the pietropolitan parishes during the first six 
months of the present year, for cheating the 
Queen's lieges, by i^eans of false weights and 
measures. The list of trades implicated is a pretty 
long pne : — Butchers, Beersellers, Bakers, Gyocers, 
Licensed Vintners, Victuallers, Tobacconists, 
Pork Butchers, Milkipen, Coal Merchants, General 
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Dealers, and all that swarm of ti'adesmen who live 
not only by the poor, but on them. And even 
this list, comprehensive as it is, does not exhibit 
the criminality of the lower class of tradesmen to 
its full extent— it omits altogether those who, by 
adulterating their commodities, commit quite as 
great a crime against society as those who use 
false weights and measures. The extent to which 
nearly everything the poor consume is adulterated, 
is most humiliating ; bread with alum ; tea with 
sloe leaves, and worse; milk with water, and 
worse ; sugar with sand ; beer with salt, strych- 
nine, molasses, <S:c. ; brandy, and all spirits with 
vitriol and other compositions equally poisonous. 
It is a fact that many of the tradesmen who supply 
the poorer classes, adulterate everything they sell 
to the extent of 10 per cent, 15 per cent, and 
even 20 per cent ; and, in addition, give short 
weights and measure to the extent sometimes of 
6 per cent to 10 per cent. There is no part of the 
criminal law that requires greater uniformity of 
practice, and greater severity, than the punishment 
of the employer of false weights and measiu-es, and 
the adulteration of food and drink ; they are the 
most deliberate and cold-blooded of thieves, quite 
as bad in their way as the receivers of stolen 
goods ; they are worse than the pickpocket, the 
burglar, or the highwayman — these latter prey 
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on the rich, and risk liberty, fuad pften life j the 
former preys on the poor, find hopes to carry on 
his sneaking trade in absolute security I In Egjrpt, 
the employer of false weights and measures is 
publicly ba^ting^doed qn the soles of the feiBt ; in 
Turkey, his ear is delicately screwed to his own 
doorway, and a placard fastened to his breast, 
stating the cause of his punishment ; in France, 
for a first offence a man is fined 50 francs, and a 
placard stating the offence, and stamped with the 
seal of the Municipality, is posted about the town, 
and naUed to his counter— the guilty man has to 
bear all the expenses of the prosecution, of the 
printed placards, of advertising the sentence in his 
own neighbourhood ! How, on the other hand, 
is the offence dealt with in England? generally 
with a fine for the first offence of 2s 6dy or 65, 
mounting up by slow degrees, for repeated 
offences, to £5, which is the highest fine allowable, 
and scarcely ever inflicted, There is no dii^grace, 
no publipity in the matter; and, except a man 
happei^s to lie in Cpiirt, or to read the report of 
the Magistrates' meetings, no one over knows ^^ho 
ar^ the criminal^. In London these crimes are 
still more leniently dealt with ; for the Vestries 
who, it appears, are the Courts before whom these 
delinquents are brought, have lately agreed to 
keep their names secret, TJiis woi;ld be in- 
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credible if one did not remember the laughter 
with which Mr. Thomas Hughes' few efunest 
remarks on this subject were received by his 
constituents, and which will, in all probab^ity, 
lose him his next election. There is something 
here so contradictory, so cowardly and opposed to 
common sense, and the plainest rights of society^ 
that one cannot comprehend it. In the public 
parks the names of those who pick a flower or tear 
down a branch are placarded at every gate with 
fiill particulars, age, profession, residence, &c., 
whnst the name of the swindler who makes ^ 
deliberate practice of robbing all who come to his 
shop, is kept quite private, out of regard to his 
feelings I 

Can anything be so absurd, or any mode of 
treatment so disproportioned to the oflFence ? It is 
like flogging and branding soldiers for desertion, 
and refiising to flog or brand the most brutal 
criminals, out of regard to their feelings ! 

The punishment for false weights and measures 
should be uniform, not left to the option of this or 
that Magistrate. On the first clear conviction I 
would punish with heavy fine and the greatest 
possible publicity— on the second, with imprison- 
ment and hard labour, loss of license and inca- 
pacity firom ever again becoming a trader. No 
delicacy, no tenderness or mercy need be shown 
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to a man who perseveres in the lowest and most 
cowardly of all crimes. 

In olden days these things were managed better : 
each trade had a guild or company, whose duty it 
was to look after the interests of the trade and the 
honesty and behaviour of the traders. The Fish- 
mongers', Goldsmiths', and Mercers' Companies 
and others, are all which now remain of a vast , 
organization which once pervaded the entire trad- 
ing life of England : each undertook to control its 
own trade, and to see that all wares oflFered for 
sale, of whatever kind, should be honestly what 
they professed to be. In London a central Council 
sat for every branch of trade, and this Council 
was in communication with the Chancellor and the 
Crown.* We are too free for such compulsory 
honesty now a days. With us the great idea of 
liberty is that every man shall do exactly as he likes, 
irrespective of law or justice or common sense. 

The two most evident reasons why crime tri- 
umphs over repression in this country are the 
inefficiency of the police, and the uncertainty of 
punishment : the police are not sufficiently intelli- 
gent, not sufficiently numerous and not sufficiently 
paid : the result, is a vast number of criminals evade 
the law, or are powerful enough to defy it, whilst 
the police themselves are overworked and dissatis- 

• See Froude. 
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fied, constantly striving to better themselves in 
some other occupation, and obliged, in order to 
maintain the outward respectability expected of 
them, to pick up shillings and sixpences in any 
way they can : we want very respectable men ; 
very intelligent men ; and we expect them occa- 
sionally to bear hard knocks in defence of our 
persons and our property : we cannot get all this 
for ISs or 205 a week : such men as we want, and 
such men as we ought to have, are worth from 285 
to 805 a week at least. 

The other point that weakens exceedingly the 
power of repression is the uncertainty of punish- 
ments : pardons, or respites, after sentence, are not 
rare, but constant : they are so frequent that the 
criminal class believe they are the rule instead of 
the exception : no criminal when he receives his 
sentence, whether death or transportation, believes 
it will be ftiUy carried out : they know that in a 
vast majority of cases sentence of death means 
transportation for life, which again means a ticket 
of leave in ten or twelve years or less : the sentence, 
whatever it is, loses half its effect when every one, 
judge, jury, prisoner and friends, knows that the 
chances are greatly against its being carried out. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

EDUCATION. 

Worst enemies of Education are those who flatter igno- 
rance : Desire of knowledge : Public opinion : Statistics : 
Duty of the State d,nd of the Church : Moral training 
the first requisite : Uacess of religious liberty a curse tq 
a country : The Universities. 

The worst enemies of Education are the fulsome 
flatterers of the ignorant : those who preach self- 
glorification to the working man and to those 
beneath him; who tell the poor and uneducated 
that they alone are noble — they only are honest : 
that the higher you ascend in the scale of Society, 
the more civilized and educated people are, the 
worse they become! The ignorant and the poor, 
free at once from the vices of wealth and the prer 
judices of education, may naturally ask, " What 1$ 
the use of bothering ourselves about knowledge 
and education, if all the ignorant are noble an4 
virtuous, and all the educated vicious and depraved/' 
The so-called "friends of the lower orders'' have 
not done their duty as honest men; they have 
fawned and flattered, but they have not told the 
truth. There has not been one single instance 
within my notice, during the agitation of the last 
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two years, in which any one of them has ever 
advised the unenfranchised classes to raise them- 
selves in the social scale— to cultivate civilization 
or self-respect : they have never urged them to be 
sober, or saving, or studious: they have never 
counselled progressive improvement by cultivating 
the arts of peace : they have never told them that 
it is in the power of almost any man who really 
strives to raise himself to the class above him, to 
become rich, respectable, educated: they have 
never explained to them the simplest rudiments 
of political economy ; they have never urged them 
to improve themselves, but they have incessantly 
urged them to threaten, and destroy others : com- 
bination, agitation, war, animosity towards all 
who are above them in the social scale; these 
have been the incessant themes of agitators and 
demagogues, the self-styled friends of the people. 

** Ignorance is the curse of O-od^ 
£nowledge the wing wherewitli we fly to Heaven : '* 

and if there is one thing more certain than another 
in this transitory world, it is that ignorance^ and 
the absence of religious and moral training^ are the 
chief causes of the want of temperance, and of the 
low standard of civilization of our lower orders. 
Ignorance is the parent of drunkenness, of animal- 
ism, of crime; now there is no doubt whatever on 
this point ; it is a fact that, a low state of instrtic-< 
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tion is always accompanied with an increased 
criminal tendency : tlie connection between igno^ 
ranee and crime, cannot rest on mere popular 
report, when we find 95 per cent, of men and boys^ 
and 97 per cent, of women and girls, who are 
committed for trial, either entirely uniristructed, ot 
able to read and write very imperfectly ; whilst the 
prisoners of superior education number only 2 in 
1000 ! Taking the marriage register marks, ad 
affording the most trustworthy test of the pro- 
gress of education available, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Nelson, and others, invariably found, after due 
allowance for difference of ages and sexe^, that 
where the average number unable to sign their 
ftiarriage registers was greatest, the average of 
crime was greatest; that where the least propor- 
tion signed with marks, the ratio of crime was 
less. 

Education, and the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of youth are the only means of lessening 
pauperism and crime ; and I believe every shilling 
properly expended on education in this country, 
saves twenty in pauper and criminal expenses. It 
is a suggestive coincidence, worth a himdred argu- 
ments, that there are annually half a million of 
criminal prosecutions : the exact number of the 
totally uneducated children in the country ! 

Early education means the formation of manners 
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m youth : the manner of breeding youth : and all 
nations from the earliest ages of civilization have 
agreed on a strict education, which consists in the 
observance of the moral duties. The object of 
early education is not so niuch to instil knowledge, 
as to instil the desire for it: only create the want, 
the appetite for knowledge, and all will, more or 
less, gratify it. 

All men are to a certain extent self-educated : the 
parrot learning of school soon passes away : and 
those who have not there acquired the taste and 
desire for knowledge soon relapse into ignorance. 
It is for this reason that Mechanics' Institutions 
are, if properly conducted^ admirable supplements 
to education. In some degree they bear the same 
relation to National School Education, that the 
Universities do to the Classical School Education 
-—they ought to be well stored with useftil, and, 
above all, amusing books and journals, with large 
plain maps, &c. : if you cannot drive a man to self- 
education, you can tempt him to it. Once get 
the mind to work, stimulate its curiosity : get it to 
crave after something it has not got, it does not 
matter what means are employed, whether it i» 
Puss in BootS) or Gulliver's Travels, or Paley'» 
Philosophy, and it will soon begin to walk alone, 
and find for itself other and more profitable food: 
only get it to covet knowledge — and to feel the 
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misery of ignorance, and it will gradually cast it» 
old skin and cdnle out a diflferent being— never 
mind the means, the end will certainly justify 
them; 

It was love civilized the brutal Cymon:— 

** Love made him first suspect he was a man ; 
Love made him doubt his loud barbarian sound : 
By love his want of words and wit he found : 
That sense of want prepared the fuller way 
To knowledge and disclosed the promise of a day.'* 

The great Cry now is for what is called " com- 
pulsory education ;" meaning, I imagine, that every 
child, wille nille, shall be educated by force, if not 
by free-will. America and Germany are instanced 
as examples of the success of this plan : there is 
much misapprehension, and misapplication of 
terms on this subject. In America and Germany 
education is compulsory certainly, but not in the 
sense imderstood in England : it is public opinion 
hot the Government that makes education com- 
pulsory : in those countries it is considered a dis** 
grace and a shame not to be able to read or write, 
a disgrace not only to the individual, but to all 
concerned. Public opinion puts a black mark 
against a man's name who can't read or write : there* 
is supposed to be something wrong about him : ft 
man whose parents have by any means brought 
him up in ignorance, educates himself to prevent 
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the finger of scorn being constantly pointed at him : 
talk of compulsory education, there is no moi*e 
need to compel a German or an American to learn 
than there is to compel him to eat : the first, the 
grandest effect of civilization, is to create the sense 
of the want of knowledge : that glorious point has 
been attained pre-eminently by the lower orders 
in Germany— to a great degree by those in America 
and France, but not yet by those in England. In 
England it is still no disgrace for a man of the 
lower orders to be unable to read or write : there 
is an indifference, even an indisposition about 
knowledge that bars the way to any general diflfti* 
sion of education : till civilization touches the 
residuum with its magic wand and creates the desire 
of knowledge, all compulsory education I fear is 
useless : plant the tree of the desire of knowledge 
and all classes will flock to eat of its finiit-— " trouvez 
moyen seulement de m'en fatre venir Tenvie car 
d' ailleurs j'en trotiveray prou pour en venir la" — 
" only find the means to instil into me the desire, 
and I shall soon find the means to gratify it''— as 
a French lady said to her lover, who asked in des- 
pair what he could do to induce her to grant him 
her love : only find the means to instil into the 
ignorant the desire of knowledge and the rest will 
soon follow. Without this desire of knowledge 
teaching is heart-breaking work, labour in a manner 

K 
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thrown away : it is beginning at the wrong end, 
the vaT€p6u frporepov^ or — putting the cart before 
the horse. The first thing to teach a nation is to 
be ashamed of ignorance : to be ashamed of 
drmikenneds : to avoid crime not for its punish- 
ments, but for its disgrace. We have to deal with 
that most hopeless of all conditions of society, a 
numerous population grown up in ignorance, prefer- 
ring it in many cases to knowledge, and indifferent 
to, often intolerant of, any ameliorating influences. 
It is of very little use trying to force education 
on the ignorant who have no horror of ignorance 
and treat it as a matter of course : compulsory- 
education is of no use to them : they require other 
treatment : our aim should be to try and tempt 
them to knowledge ; to shew them that they actually 
gain by it ; that they have more enjoyment of life 
in every sense : prove to them that they will derive 
some immediate advantage fi:om education, and 
they will acquire it : but how difficult is this ? how 
difficult to explain the delights of musical chords 
to the man bom deaf, or the melody of colours, 

" Those phantoms of the day 
With which they're bom, with which they fade away," 

to him that is bom blind ; but neither present such 
a hopeless task as explaining the delights of know- 
ledge to the man whose mind is a void I 

The educated mind, strive as it will, can never 
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realize tlie eitiaet <5onditioii of the totally ignoratit 
mind : the complete blank is inconceivable, ilicotti* 
preheni^ble : phyi^ical blindiiess is ^ hothing 
Csoi^pai'ed yrith mental blindnesi^ : losiSt of isight, of 
healifig, Of dpeoch, we ean comprehend, but th^ 
titter darkness and tolpor of a totally Ignorattt 
inind T^e can ih no degree realise. To the ediicate^A 
mind evetything is suggestive, everything associa- 
tive; to t^e ignorant mind nothing. History^ 
Geography, the rudiments of Science, of Natural 
History, of Fiction, everything that to us is so 
&,miliaT ; all that small knowledge that we have 
unconsciously acquired without eflfort from coil^ 
tact witii educated mindd, has no existence with 
them; the educated mind cannot conceive an 
existence ab&olulely withottt the rudiments of 
knowledge f yet that fe the condition of hundreds 
of tiiotksandB, probably millions in this coimtry 1 
What o(^6%i;^tion ean minds so blind, so blank, so 
incapable' of thought, of association, find except in 
animalignk t in drink t in boarde atmisements, lead- 
ing to ^me ? 

Say what yott will^ that eountty is the most 
citiliied which caft fehew the gt^eatest per centage 
of educated minds^ anA that the inodt uncivilized 
Ihat sheWd the gfeatedt per centage of ignorant I 

There is nothing *o falfee as facts except figur^l^ 
we ar6 told, but let us tak^ a few statisticis to 

K 2 
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shew the actual condition of Education in this 
country I 

Mr. Bruce, formerly Vice-rPresident of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, states, that of the 
population of England and Wales, amounting to 
21 millions- 3,500,000 ought to be at School: 
but only 2,450,000 are really down on the books 
of any existing School, including those assisted 
and unassisted by Government — leaving 1,050,000 
unaccounted for. 

In a Letter from Mr. James Eraser, Upton^ 
Reading, see Times, April 17, 1867, we read the 
following : — 

" We have in the Country three millions and a 
half of children between the ages of 4 and 12, of 
whom 2,625,000 ought to be at School — ^there are 
actually in the Schools only about 2,160,000, of 
these not much more than three-fourths would be 
in daily average attendance, and not three-fourths 
would be receiving what caii be called satisfactory 
education, so that there are in the Country half a 
million of children without education, and half a 
million whose education is very indifferent." 

The Manchester and Salford Education Aid 
Society claim to have established the fact as the 
result of minute inquiry that of 104^000 children 
in those two towns between the ages of 3 and 
12, the number on the books of all the Day Schools 
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of every class in 1865 was only 55,000, being 
49,000 unaccounted for. 

The Principal of Saltley College, Birmingham, 
states that in 1866, between the ages of 5 and 10, 
out of 40,104 children there were 18,518 less than 
half receiving education, and that between 10 and 
15 out of 34,495 children there were only 9926 
scholars, that is, considerably less than one-third. 

The London Diocesan Board of Education tells 
the same story; there are at least 150,000 children 
in the Port of London that Kes within the Diocese 
of London, that are deprived of education or are 
not using it. 

Lord Granville stated, that whereas there ought 
to be 2,200,000 children in the State Schools, there 
are actually only 920,000 I 

But even these statements, alai-ming as they are, 
do not nearly describe the full extent of the evil. It 
is not only the fearful number of the totally mx- 
educated that is so alarming, but the ridiculously 
small proportion of those who do attend Govern- 
ment Schools who acquire any modicum of know- 
ledge. A Commission appointed on the proposal 
of Sir John Pakington in 1858 proves that in the 
Government Schools scarcely 1 in 4 could be said 
to have received any instruction whatever. 

The Educational Statistics give us an idea of 
the extent of ignorance amongst the children ; the 
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Parish Registers, the Army, and the Criminal Re- 
turns, give us that of the adult portion of the 
community. The former proves, that taking an 
average of the whole of England, 30 per cent are 
unable to sign the Marriage Register ; now this 
return, humiliating as it is, is not a return 
confined to the residuum of the country: the 
residuum, we will hope, don't number 30 per 
cent of the population: and moreover, the resi- 
duum, especially the criminal portion of it, don't 
many : tiiis return must extend far upwards into 
the agricultural and operative classes. 

The Army Statistics prove, that of every 1000 
recruits received, 218 are unable to read or 
write: 106 were able to read only: 676 were 
able to read and write ; how many of these imper- 
fectly is not stated. 

The Recruiting Statistics of Prussia shew that 
of every 1000 recruits admitted only 7 could 
neither read nor write ! 

At the Educational Confer^ice held at Man* 
Chester, Jan. 18, 1868, Mr. Mupdella (Nottingham) 
said " his firm employed 700 people in Saxony ,| 
and on a recent visit to that country he foimd that 
every child could re^d and write, while every child 
between 6 and 14 was 9X school." 

One Criminal Statistic is as good as a thousand : 
they ^re ftU the same, some indeed worse, none 
better. 
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At Middlesex Sessions October 21, 1867, 66 
prisoners were committed for trial — 59 for felony 
— 7 for misdemeanors — 

14 could neither read nor write. 
41 read and write imperfectly. 
8 only read. 
3 only read and write well I 

The cry of the Radicals is that the ruling classes, 
or in other words the Government, are to blame 
for this state of things : that they have neglected 
their duty in providing Education for the people : 
but this is not so ; they have provided Schools and 
Teachers in quantities and at an expense greater 
than any other country in the world: but the 
lower orders have not taken advantage of them : 
the Government have left them the option of being 
ignorant or educated, and they have preferred to 
remain ignorant — they have preferred the disease 
to the cure. The only charge that can be brought 
against the Government is that it has left the 
people an option which they were unfit to exercise. 

In 1862 ^e Capitation Grant for certificated 
masters and for pupil teachers amounted in all 
to nearly £900,000 : it has since increased consi- 
derably. There were 7000 schools under Govern- 
ment inspection, and an army of 35,000 mana- 
gers, certificated assistants, and pupil teachers. 
Besides theae there ai-e 16,000 schools that 
receive no assistance from the State. By the 
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Census rietums for 1861^ there were in England 
30,347 men, and 80,017 women employed in 
education in some shape or another 1 It is not, 
therefore, the want of schools or of scholastic 
training that keeps millions in this country in ab- 
solute ignorance. The number of schools and the 
staff of teachers is sufficient to educate every child 
in the country ; if it is not, the supply would 
immediately be increased The system of educa- 
tion in this country is elastic ; it is so organized that 
it can extend itself to meet all demands ; it is not 
a fixed annual siun doled out with a niggardly 
hand by the rich to the poor, as the Eadicals love 
to describe it. On the contrary, it is an unlimited 
sum ; an unlimited supply ; the people have only 
to come for education in any numbers and they 
will find it. 

The Government have supplied education for 
the lower orders, but they will not avail them- 
selves of it It is no unselfish effort of the upper 
and wealthy classes to tempt, or compel, or shame 
the lower orders to become educated. They do it 
for their own security and peace. Can this be the 
reason the people neglect it ? 

The State should insist on its natural right that 
children should not be allowed to grow up in idle- 
ness, to be returned in mature years on its hands 
as criminals and paupers. It is as much bound to 
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fiud food for the minds of mental, as it is to find 
food for the bodies of physical paupers. In theory 
it does both, in practice it does neither. Paupers 
nominally taken care of by the State are in many 
cases less cared for than the lowest animals, and 
children nominally educated in the State schools 
grow up in as absolute ignorance of the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge, as the savages of Pata- 
gonia ; but neither of these inures can with justice 
be visited on the Government of the country. In 
both cases they delegate their authority to others ; 
in the one case to Vestries and Boards of 
Guardians, and in the other to the Ministers of 
Keligion— and in both cases they lean on broken 
reeds. It is not the Government or the country, 
but self-government, that is at fault ; not the laws, 
but the administrators, that are wrong. There are 
two great agents involved in National Education 
— ^the Church and the State. Neither can educate 
a nation singly, they must work together, hand in 
hand, to achieve any general success. Now, in 
England they have not worked together; they 
have not worked hand in hand. The State has, to 
a very great extent, done her part of the work, 
she has provided education on an ample scale, and 
as far as she is concerned there need be no ignorant 
man in the community. The faUing has been 
with the Church, but I do not mean the Estab- 
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lished Church particularly, I mean the Ministers 
of Religion generally. 

Owing to the absolute freedom of conscience and 
doctrine that exists in England, there has been no 
unanimity, no grand scheme for assisting the Stete 
in the glorious war against ignorance. The Em- 
peror Akbar used to say that religions were like 
the spokes of a wheel ; they all started from dif- 
ferent points of the circumference, but all led up 
to one centre, and that centre was God. Instead 
of appljdng this noble doctrine to education, the 
innumerable sects that have split up and made 
ridiculous the ChriBtian Church in England, have 
adopted the very opposite principle. Each sect 
has claimed positively the privilege of alone being 
right. One spoke only is allowed to be sound, all 
the rest are bad. They decline to. travel to Heaven 
on the broad high road ; each must have his own 
private footpath closed to all who differ from -him 
in the slightest matter. They say openly to the 
State, associate our dogma with your education^ or 
you shall not teach our children. In England 
education has not been a question of citizenship, 
but of Ministers of Beligion; not how to make 
good citizens, but how to strengthen particular 
sects ; not how to increase the number of good 
members of society^ but how to increase the 
numbers of such and such a congregation. Every 



uniform system of education has been opposied by 
the clergy of all denominations^ merely beoau^e 
each could not force his own particular dogmas on 
every one else. 

This is mere ruin^ and must be stopped. Let 
the State supply secular Educaticax^ and civilize 
and make good citizens; and let the different 
Ministers train up their youth to strengthen the 
Countess of Hunthigdon^s Connection, the Halle- 
lujah Bands, the Inghamites, the Banters, Shakers,. 
Jumpers, Peculiar People,. Becreative Christians,^ 
or any other of the 97 Christian denominations 
certified to by the Registrar-General, x.J). 1867 1 

In what way^ and to what d^^ree. Education 
should be compulsory, I leave to others to decide. 
We cannot compel those already grown up in 
ignorance to acquire knowledge; but, we ean 
compel those below the a^ of 14 ^ and, it is certain 
that for our own sakes. for the sake of society, as, 
weU as for their own/for the ^e of peaceand 
security, and, as the only meaas by which we ca» 
escape hemg overwhelmed by the mighty wave ot 
vice, i^orance^ and crime of the remduum, we 
should compel every child from the ages of three 
tp twelve, or fourteen^ to be educated.^ 

But let the State do what it will ; let ii; ex^pend 
teai times as much as .at present on Schools and. 
Teaohers ;. let it use the str<mg^t measures of eonfx* 
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pulsion, it cannot succeed without the aid of the 
Church, of the Ministers of Eeligion. The first 
training that youth must receive is moral training ; 
he must be taught his moral and his social duties ; 
his duty towards his Maker, and his duty towards 
his fellows, towards society. This is the foun- 
dation of all Education ; it must be laid by the 
Ministers of Religion, arid if they neglect it, any 
future superstructure will be unsound ! In Eng- 
land, it is sad to say it, the moral training of the 
people has not been looked after ; too many cooks 
have spoiled the broth ; jealousies, envies, hostili- 
ties of sects and denominations have weakened, 
instead of strengthened, the exertions of the State. 
It is perfectly awful to think of the absolute want 
of moral training amongst five or six millions of 
people in this country ; how many hundreds of 
thousands, aye, of millions, there are actually 
without any moral or religious creed whatever I 

As in other things, so in Eeligion. Liberty has 
run riot, and merged into license : the power of 
every man to follow the wretched guidance of his 
own fancy in Religion, is to make it ridiculous. 
Liberty of conscience is, of course, the dearest 
quality of liberty, in fact, without it liberty is a 
farce; but, liberty and license are two different 
things, and, in my opinion^ the State has a right, 
in fact is bound, to enforce such an amount of 
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uniformity as may be necessary for the vigorous 
existence and growth of the moral training of a 
nation. 

The cure tor pauperism^ crime, and every vice 
that degrades our lower orders, is moral training 
and education, and such a guardianship of the 
State as will ensure no child growing up in idle- 
ness and ignorance without acquiring in youth 
the means of livelihood ; but if the State should 
now venture to exercise this care and guardian- 
ship, and I believe something of the kind is yearly 
becoming more necessary; if she was to take 
charge of all those children whose parents failed 
to shew that they were securing them some kind of 
moral training, giving them the means of securing 
an ultimate maintenance, what hundreds of thou- 
sands she would have on her hands; but the 
immensity of the evil is no argument for neglect- 
ing its remedy ; on the contrary it proves more 
forcibly than ever, the necessity for immediate and 
decided action. Ignorance is the mother of sin. 
There is no doubt of it. It is the mother of every 
vice and crime in the country. We treat the 
disease at the wrong end ; the symptoms instead 
of the cause. We waste twelve millions a year in 
the vain eflforts to repress crime and vice— and 
spite of all our eflforts they gain upon us, because 
the source of the stream is poisoned. 
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The excess of liberty has deprived the Sttite of 
the power it once had^ to superintend the moral 
training of the youth. In the days of Henry 
VIII. the children of the poor were imder the care 
and guardianship of the State. Those who could 
afford small entrance fees were apprenticed to 
traders, the rest to agriculture. If childreft grew 
up idle, and their parents foiled to prove that they 
could secure an ultimate maintenance, the Mayors 
in Towns and Magistrates in Coimties, had autho- 
rity to take them and apprentice them as they saw 
fit ; that when they grew up they might not b6 
driven by want or incapacity to dishonest courses. 
Every child as far as possible was to be trained up 
to some business or calling, idleness being the 
mother of all sin. 

I cannot understand the arguments of those who 
maintain that the Universities are intended for 
Churchmen only, and not for Dissenters. I atn 
sure they are wrong in every way. The Univer- 
eities are national property, founded and endowed 
by liberal persons, and by the State, for the good 
of the people. 

The people of course include members of the 
Established Church, Eoman Catholics, and the 97 
sects and denominations before referred to; but 
Churchmen need not be alarmed on that account. 
The Universities are intended to foster knowledge 
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and truth ; and without any doubt whatever, know- 
ledge and truth would very soon squander some four 
score at least of these inventive denominations in 
a very short time. It is ignorance, prejudice, sec- 
tarian education that feeds the congregations of 
many of these sects. Throw open the Universities 
to all denominations, aud it will be strange indeed 
if sectarian education is not rubbed off by popular 
contact and intercourse with the outer world. 

The main efforts of the Universities should be 
not to train up a certain portion of the community 
in any particular doctrines, but to train up as many 
as possible in the great doctrines of truth and 
knowledge. The Universities should educate ten 
times or twenty times as many as at present. To 
refer again to the time of Henry VIII. the Univer- 
sities were then fall of yeomen's sons. The yeo- 
men have died out, but in their place are tenant 
farmers, equally as rich, and tradesmen without 
end. It is not necessary a University career 
should occupy three or four years, or cost from 
£300 to £400 a year. One year or two and £60, 
instead of £300, would make the Universities 
what they were intended to be by their founders, 
and which indeed they were for many generations, 
the means of educating and opening the minds 
of the great body of the youth, and of rubbing off 
the sectarianism and obstructive prejudices so 
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often engendered by local influences and home 
instruction. 

Ignorance associated with misery is a perpetual 
menace to wealth and property ; associated with 
wealth it is almost certain to lead to drunkenness 
and vice. 

Education is not a question of charity to the 
poor ; but of security to the rich. It is the key- 
stone of the great arch of religion and civilization. 
Ignorance is incompatible with civilization. It is 
directly opposed to it. To talk of England being 
the most civilized country in the world, and at the 
same time the most ignorant, is a misapplication 
of terms ; they cannot exist together. Ignorance 
is barbarism ; more barbarous, more conspicuous, 
when seen in the midst of education and wealth, 
wallowing in the centre of civilization. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

DEMAGOGUES. 

Our patriots : Government of the minority : of the ma- 
jority : the Eadieal view of our Institutions : Universal 
Suffrage abroad and at home: Professional agitators: 
Demagogues of the Stump and of the Press : Dangers of 
an absolutely free Press : True liberty. 

I DO not suppose many of us are sufficiently 
charitable to believe that the violent Radical Re- 
formers who now threaten to change our institu- 
tions from their foundations are entirely unselfish 
in their object ; they may be actuated by the love 
of their neighbours in their own class, but they 
are certainly also actuated by hatred of their 
neighbours in the class above them ; they wish to 
raise one body in the State without doubt, but it 
is to be at the expense of the other ; thej', with 
others, share that dangerous quality, ambition ; it 
has bestowed great blessings on mankind, but it 
has also brought great evils; it is a two-handed 
sword — 

" It makes a patriot as it makes a knave," — 

and all good citizens must watch it, whether in an 
individual or a class, with great anxiety. 

The leaders of our Radical Reformers wish to 
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become the governing class: they wish to stick 
their prongs deep into the flesh-pots: they hate 
the hereditary priesthood : looking at it from their 
point of view they are quite right to try and turn 
the tables; but looking at it from our point of 
view are we wise to allow them to do so ? Society 
is divided into two great bodies : the minority who 
are intelligent, educated, peaceful, law-respecting^ 
wealthy, and the majority who are comparatively 
ignorant, uneducated, law-defying, poor, easily led, 
and incapable of judging between truth and false- 
hood in abstract matters: hitherto England has 
been ruled by the minority thus constituted : the 
object of the Radical leaders is to depose them and 
place the governing power in the hands of the 
majority thus constituted: they know the majority 
are by themselves perfectly incapable of ruling, 
but they intend to guide and rule for them. By 
long experience we know that in England the 
minority govern themselves and the majority well, 
equally, peacefully, with a due regard to the in- 
terests of all classes and tlie prosperity of the 
countr)'. Common sense I think tells us that 
the government of an educated and enlight- 
ened minority, under trained and professional 
leaders, is better than the inile of an ignorant 
majority under the control of amateur demagogues. 
Nineteen out of every twenty of the educated 
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classes believe that England has attained the 
greatest amount of liberty, wealth, and security 
ever enjoyed under any present or former system 
of government : that she has developed greater 
resources at home and abroad: has shewn more 
endurance; more strength ; has more immediately 
redressed all wrongs and hardships of every class 
in the State: has had fewer Revolutions, fewer 
State Trials, fewer violent changes of Law and 
Government that any country in History or in 
existence ; they know that her liberty of the Press, 
of speech, of conscience, have been so complete as 
to verge on license; that her laws have been 
honestly and steadily administered, her Judges 
pure and independent: that her best men, her 
most educated, her most philanthropic, her noblest, 
her wealthiest, have devoted themselves freely to 
her service : she has produced through generations 
a succession of Statesmen who for probity and 
high souled honour have had no equals in any 
country in the world : she has had a representa- 
tive body that has been the wonder and admira- 
tion of mankind. Foreign nations have marvelled 
at, and coveted her institutions: new races of 
Englishmen have transplanted them to new worlds : 
most of us believe and know all this, and believe 
moreover that these blessings are the result of a 
Limited Monarchy: responsible Ministers: Aris- 
tocratic Institutions: a popular representation: a 

l2 
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free Press, and the government of an educated en- 
lightened minority. 

We are now told that all this is wrong: that 
hitherto we have seen things darkly as in a 
ti'ance ; but that when we awake to full conscious- 
ness we shall find that instead of possessing a 
Constitution that is the glory of the civilized 
world, we have one that is its shame ; that it is 
a Dead Sea apple fair to look upon, but rotten 
within : that a merciful Providence has only pro- 
longed its existence to the present day to aflfbrd a 
warning instead of a model to mankind ! " The 
brave old Oak'' of our popular melody we are 
now told is rotten to the roots, dangerous to the 
passer by, prejudicial to liberty ; its " hoary 
crown,'* its grand old stem gnarled and knotted 
with the storms of ages, its "thousand arms so 
wide'' that we were wont to reverence as a safe 
refiige for all who sought its shade we are assured 
are only the growth of corruption, poisonous and 
destructive as the Upas tree. 

It is strange that when all we profess to hold so 
dear, and believe so excellent, is thus openly 
attacked, so few are found to defend it. During 
the last two sessions scarcely a man has been 
found bold enough to whisper a word for the poor 
old Constitution : certainly the unaccountable 
silence of its friends warrants the assertion of its 
enemies that it has been condemned by default. 
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The fact is, we both are right and Loth are wrong ; 
whilst we on one side have been too complacent 
and vain-glorious, and exaggerated the prosperity 
and condition of our country, beyond the truth, 
the Radicals on the other have thrown too much 
dirt at it. 

We believe our Government is on the whole far 
away die best that exists, or has ever existed ; but 
we don't mean to say it is perfect. We don't mean 
to say the clock is always quite right; but we 
maintain that on the whole it keeps good time. 

" Vitia erunt donee homines*' — ^there will be 
abuses of Government so long as there are men, 
and we know there are blemishes, shortcomings, 
abuses, that must be remedied and reformed, as 
speedily and as completely as possible. What we 
diifer about is the mode of cure : we maintain that 
in order to get rid of a dead branch here and there, 
to trim up the dry twigs, it is not necessary to cut 
down the tree itself. We prefer the modem prac- 
tice of " Conservative Surgery,'' which consists in 
carefully removing the injured and unhealthy por- 
tions, leaving untouched all tliat is healthy, to the 
old Eadical practice of amputation and excision, 
of the cautery and the knife ; but this practice is 
too slow for the Philosophers and Radicals who 
now hold the balance of power and drive the 
coach : their incessant cry is to cut it down, why 
ciunbereth it the ground ? away with it, away 
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with it ! And so impatient arc they, that like the 
Jews of old they decline to entertain the question, 
" Why? what evil has it done? " 

We have hitherto escaped Eevolution in Eng- 
land, because the masses have not as yet cared one 
iota for Political questions ; they have joined in 
and enjoyed Election rows and riots : they have 
drank beer and thrown stones for one Candidate or 
the other, sometimes for both ; they have occasion- 
ally shewn an intelligent and varying sympathy 
with Foreigners — witness Garibaldi, General Hay- 
nau, and Di*. Bernard, the associate of Orsini ! 
But as a rule their Foreign sympathies have gene- 
rally been marked by the amount of correct informa- 
tion displayed by the crowd witnessing the em- 
barkation of the Guards for the Crimea, whose cry 
of encouragement was, '^ Go it, my brave boys, 
pitch into those Turks/' 

The English operative class may be intelligent 
far beyond their fellows in the rest of the world, 
and they may, through natural gifts, be able to 
see much deeper into brick walls ; but abstract 
questions of political economy and politics. Foreign 
as well as Domestic, they cannot comprehend with- 
out education and study, without an apprenticeship, 
and long patient thought : have they leisure for 
this ? And if they make leisure for the study of 
politics, will they be able to hold their own with 
their competitors in other countries ? They have to 
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earn tlieir bread by the sweat of their brow, but this 
they may think low, and take to politics instead ; 
but if they do so they will no longer be operatives, 
and their places will be occupied by workers. 

It is a most dangerous experiment, and most cer- 
tainly one that can lead to no good, to induce the 
working classes to pursue the study of politics: 
they have neither time nor education to instruct them- 
selves, and they will certainly make a mess of it : 
they have not the means or the opportunities^ of 
forming their own judgments, and they are almost 
certain to fall into the hands of artful, ambitiouis 
men, who are always ready to make use of them to 
secure their own objects. It is a dangerous amuse- 
ment to stroke the tiger for the purpose of hearing 
him purr I it is very likely to result in the loss of 
a finger* Those who wish to place political power 
in the hands of the working classes for the sake of 
hearing them purr, put into their hands a weapon 
whose use and power they do not comprehend : 
they cannot do themselves any good with it, but 
they may deal destruction to all around. We must 
not, however, suppose that the demagogues who 
urge the complete transfer of power into the hands 
of the working classes are ignorant of their ina- 
bility to employ it with any advantage to them- 
selves or the country ; on the contrary, they know 
the fi-anchise will be as useless to them as the first 
gun was to Captain Cook's South Sea Islander ; but 
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this entire ignorance is the quality they most value : 
it gives them just the power they want ; they will 
point the gun, they only want their proteges to 
pull the trigger ! 

The disinterested solicitude, of those Radical 
Reformers who have been so active in se3uring the 
franchise for the working classes is easy of explan- 
ation: it was one word for the operative and a 
dozen for themselves; they wanted the vote and 
leverage of the working classes to secure their 
own particular objects : they were helpless without 
them; do what they could, they could not induce 
their clients to take any trouble, either by the exer- 
cise of economy or self-denial, to get the franchise 
for themselves, so they set to work to get it for 
them : they did not lose time in attempting to per- 
suade the operatives to raise themselves to the 
franchise, but by threats and bluster they managed 
to get the franchise lowered to meet them. 

The Radical panacea for all the evils that the 
State is heir to is universal suflfrage; all their 
efforts tend to that point : every thing in that direc- 
tion they receive as an instalment, but nothing will 
satisfy them short of that full concession : to the 
Radical mind there is no finality short of universal 
sufirage. 

Let us just consider this great matter, and ascer- 
tain as far as we can what universal suffrage really 
and truly means in this country. In the jargon of 
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popular agitation, universal suffrage means the self- 
government of tlie people : but that is not its real 
meaning : far otherwise : it means not the self- 
government of the people, but what is quite another 
thing, the government of one portion of the people 
by another portion more numerous. Universal 
suflFrage means the government of the minority by 
the majority ; if the majority is more virtuous and 
intelligent than the minority well and good, we 
have the best possible form of government, the 
government of a minority of the bad by a majority 
of the good ; but if on the other band the minority 
is more virtuous and intelligent than the majority, 
we have the worst possible form of government — 
that of a minority of the good by a majority of 
the bad. 

This is the change the Radicals wish us to make ; 
they wish us to turn over the governing power 
from the hands of the minority to those of the 
majority ; now, leaving theory and philosophy on 
one side, and sticking to facts, is it not a fact that 
the minority in England, are more enlightened, 
more educated, more .sober, more independent of 
pauperism, and less liable to be made the dupes of 
demagogues, than the majority? 

We are not in darkness as to the results of uni- 
versal suflfrage in other countries; and though party 
requirements may occasionally impair the veracity 
of our Eadical M.P.'s and lead them to hazard the 
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astounding assertion* that, in America and Australia 
universal suffrage has been one of the greatest 
blessings, and the chief cause of their wondrous 
prosperity, we know, on the other hand, from the 
viva voce evidence of every intelligent American 
or Australian who crosses the sea, that in both 
countries the result is the same — the virtual disfran- 
chisement of the minority, and the banishment of 
every respectable man from the political atmosphere. 

Whatever may be the disastrous effects of uni- 
versal suflFrage in America or Australia we may 
be quite certain that they would be ten times as 
great in England. Universal suflfrage in Fi-ance, 
Prussia, and America, and even Australia means a 
very diflferent state of aflfairs, indeed, to what it 
does in England. 

In France, in the towns, the majority are intelli- 
gent, well educated, sober; in the country, the majo- 
rity is ignorant, superstitious, but still sober, and 

* More deliberate, unfounded — (well, we will call them exaggera- 
tions), are advanced by Badical politicians about American Institu- 
tions and politics tlian on any other subject whatever. See for 
example Mr. Forster's extraordinary sta,tement, to use the mildest 
possible term, at Bradford, Sept. 1867, " that the hiw of compul- 
sory education even in New England was a dead letter," and the 
audacious assertion of Mr. Goldwin Smith (see Essays on Beform, 
1867), 'Hhat in America Trades' Unions are unknown." Now these 
mis-statements are not made through ignorance, but wilfully, to 
illustrate a political theory. Any one who cares to get a fair, 
impartial account of American politics and institutions should read 
'' Eighty Years of Bepublican Government in the United States," 
by Louis J. Jennings. Murray, 1867. 
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law respecting, controlled and guided by the Priest- 
hood and the Government. Whenever pressure is 
exerted to influence the masses in France, it is 
exercised by the Government and by the Church 
demagogues, atheists, religious and political quacks, 
the advocates of physical force, are considered as 
enemies of the State, and so treated. 

In Prussia, in town and coimtry, everywhere, 
the vast majority is well educated, thoughtftd, 
religious, plodding, sober to a moral, fond of inno- 
cent amusements, law-loving; here, also, all poi- 
sonous agitation is forbidden, and the military 
influence rules. In America,* the majority are 
intelligent and educated, and conspicuous for self- 
respect ; but with us, humiliating as is the fact, it 
must, nevertheless, be boldly recognized, the 
majority below the surface are veiy far inferior in 
all these qualities. No direct moral influence 
either of Church or Government is exerted to guide 
their ignorance or control their passions ; the con- 
sequence is, they are neither directed nor restrained, 
but left to the instincts of nature and the teaching 
of demagogues. In England, every monstrous 
and ridiculous doctrine of religion, or policy, is 
allowed fiill swing, to poison and destroy as many 
as possible. In France and Prussia demagogues 
are suppressed; in America, where every tenth 

* In Massacliusctts no man is allowed to vote who cannot read 
and write. 
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man is more or less one, their number ensures 
safety. It is in England, alone, they are allowed 
full license to misguide and to direct to their own 
selfish purposes the ignorant, the vicious, the dis- 
contented, and the distressed. 

Grant universal suffrage, enfranchise the resi- 
duum, place power in the hands of the ignorant, 
the needy, those who are led by specious argu- 
ments, who do not know the ring of common sense 
as npplied to political economy, and we shall very 
soon see those amongst us who promise most the 
most powerful : the demagogues will then have 
their reward : it may be great fun for them, but 
will it be fun for the country at large ? 

When a storm is threatening, and the pas- 
sengers are startled with the cry of breakers ahead, 
are they acting like reasonable men to remove 
from all authority the Captains and Officers, to 
hand over the command of the ship to the most 
noisy and rowdy of the crew ? But this is what we 
in England are asked to do ; we are asked to get rid 
of the tried and experienced officers of our ship, 
and hand over the command to the most noisy and 
blustering of the crew ! The moderate men of either 
party are at heart scouted by the genuine Radicals : 
no man who is tainted by any love or respect for 
British Institutions or the existing constitution will 
suit their purpose. Their cry is that the old school 
of politicians is played out; they want a clean 
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sweep and a new batch altogether. Russell, Derby, 
Grey, Clarendon, Disraeli, even Gladstone him- 
self, except hi so far as he can be made a tool to 
destroy the constitutional party, are to be started 
in favour of Beales, Bradlaugh, Taylor, Whalley, 
Labouchere, and others of the most noisy and 
blustering of the crew ! 

Professed agitators are to the political body what 
professed getters-up of Companies are to the Finan- 
cial body. The business of the latter is to dis- 
parage all old and respected financial investments, 
and to drive the money into new ones that are 
under their immediate control ; the business of the 
former is to disparage all our political creeds and 
associations^ and to cut everything adrift, in order 
that the public may support institutions of which 
they are to have the control. Each find plenty of 
dupes ready and eager to take their advice ; and, 
spite of warnings, of experience, of facts, will con- 
tinue to do so till the day of judgment. 

The professed Promoters of Companies don't 
care how many thousands of credulous dupes 
are ruined^ so long as their new companies are 
floated, and their profits as promoters secured; 
and the Demagogues don't care one straw what 
ruin falls on the public generally, or on those who 
follow them, in particular, so long as they are 
raised into importance and power. 

For the last five years all old investments 
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that combined security with moderate interest, 
have been ridiculed as slow, and antiquated, as 
unsuited to the day, as sinks of money; every one 
has been urged to sell out at any loss, and to 
remove their all to other and more attractive un- 
dertakings. Many thousands acted on this advice ; 
the promoters floated companies by the dozen and 
made their money : as for private ruin or national 
disgrace they laughed at both. 

Professed agitators are an exact parallel : all 
the old political investments that have been relied 
on in peace and security for many generations, 
all the old landmarks of politics are sneered at 
and disparaged as ruinous and injurious and un- 
suited to an age of progress, of theory, of phi- 
losophy: plain facts, experience, common sense, 
are treated with ridicule and contempt : we are all 
urged at once and for ever to break with the past, 
and to enter into a new phase, a new millenniiun 
of political and social economy, where every one 
is to be free and rich and virtuous under the 
guidance of the new lights. Financial ruin, the 
prostration of domestic industry and foreign trade, 
the loss of national credit, sorrow and misery in 
every class of society have attended the success of 
professed promoters of companies : political ruin, 
social disruption, anarchy, revolution, will follow 
the success of professed political agitators ! 
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It IS not a good sign when Demagogues flourish 
unchecked in a State : they are generally the most 
worthless of the community, and I doubt whether 
there is an instance in liistory of their ever having 
advanced the cause they embraced : " loquacious, 
loud and turbulent of tongue/' their object is to 
make the existing Government, whatever it is, im- 
possible, on the chance, that in the scramble they 
may get uppermost : it is a sign of a weak executive, 
of a contempt for the law, of the apathy of the well- 
disposed, of a low standard of public opinion, when 
individuals are allowed to go about preaching sedi- 
tion, discontent, and contempt for the law and all 
other mstitutions : they may call themselves Pa- 
triots, but such a claim only increases one's respect 
for Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of definitions! De- 
magogues in England just now are so bold because 
the executive is timid, uncertain of sufficient sup- 
port : National spirit and National self-respect are 
at a very low ebb, and the moral force is wanting 
to suppress what every one feels is a dangerous 
nuisance and a National disgi-ace. It is no excuse 
for tolerating Demagogues to say they are igno- 
rant, mendacious, stupid, and if left alone, can do 
no harm : they are all this and more, but they 
are nevertheless the enemies of law, order and 
religion: you may with truth say to them, as 
Seneca did to the Nightingale, '' vox es et prae- 
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terea nihil;" their eloquence is invariably of the 
empty wind-bag order, so distasteful and hi tolerable 
to educated ears, but it is not the less dangerous on 
that account. It is not in vain : — 

"They snarl aloof a noisy crowd, 
Like women's anger impudent and loud." 

Their bluster and impudence are not intended for 
educated ears, they are not expected to listen ; 
it is addressed to the uneducated ear, and it pleases 
it exceedingly: it is a new sensation to the working 
men to hear themselves wheedled and flattered : 
the upper classes threatened and abused, and the 
middle classes insulted and ridiculed. They are 
flattered with blatant platitudes about the perfecti- 
bility of the human race, eternal peace, a general 
fraternity of all races and creeds, of the total 
re-organization of society, of a new system of 
capital and labour. All this is a novel sensation, 
and they like it: it is not to be supposed they ever 
weigh its truth; they don^t want to do that, no 
more do their orators. One thing is quite certain, 
that to whatever extent Demagogues influence the 
masses, to that extent they are dangerous, injurious 
to the State. 

" Nee imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilaB columbam." 

It is not possible that the fierce bluster and snarling 
threats of these men can beget peaceable law- 
respecting ideas in the hearts of their audience ; 
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at, all they carry away with them, are 
gjl^tional inducements to discontent and 
gjj^e law. 

^j^es, whether they are those of the 

2^th^ Stump, and in England the former 

lOfit dangerous, persistently preach dis- 

^'fcd persistency is almost sure to ensure 

Wake degree. If a man reads weekly 
oppressed and ill-treated, defrauded of 
jr/"^ trodden down by a greedy aristo- 
HJgtteTery shortly to believe it is so. He 
jjApression that society is out of joint, and 
j^ victim, unjustly treated. This feeling 
^*0|r»y cotidition of his life ; when trade 
ngi^ low, food dear, &c., he does not, as 
Mkttribute these results to their true causes, 
'0foi supply, or decrease in demand, but 
MKMhfort in his paper, or the demagogue of 
boime, who tells him that it is beciiuse 
Br^gairist him, property unjustly divided, 
^rnuient in the hands of the few, &c. The 
p ii to impress upon him that he has a 
36 iKgainiTt society ; afterwards there will be 
ficiiity in inducing him to try the panacea 
Biidcd by all demagogues, Revolution ! 
1 TBUrt bodies of men get possessed with a 
irito belief of any thing whatever, there is no 
kir what lengths they will be carried by a 

M 
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very small occasion. This is the condition to 
which the unrestrained exertions of demagogues 
have brought the operative classes of England. A 
very small occasion is now sufficient to arouse them : 
do we for one moment suppose that when the seed 
the demagogues and agitators have sown brings 
forth its natural finit : when the strikes they have 
organized yield their natural result : when capital 
is actually driven out of the country: when empty 
workshops, desei-ted hamlets, overflowing Unions 
tell the undeniable tale of slack-trade, of capital 
and work gone elsewhere, do we for one moment 
suppose their leaders will allow that they have 
been wrong ? that their theories, their facts, their 
arguments have been false and deceitful ? not a 
bit of it : the fault will be laid on society : again 
their followers will be told society is against them, 
and naturally they will by degrees turn against 
society ; as I said before, the demagogues of the 
Press are far more dangerous than the demagogues 
of Hyde Park or Trafalgar Square : they are more 
dangerous because they are more incessantly at 
work : their opportunities of spreading discontent 
and treason are more frequent and more extended, 
and their audience have more leisure and oppor- 
tunity to spell over and digest their arguments, 
than the wind-bag fiiry of their out-door orators ! 
Tliis question of an absolutely free Press is one 
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full of difficulties : a Press that is cheap, instructive 
and free, is of course the gj-eat desideratum of every 
civilized country : such a Press will strengthen the 
hands of the governors and raise the public morals 
of the governed : but a Press that is cheap only: that 
contains no instruction whatever : whose freedom 
consists solely in the "unhallowed license of abuse'^ 
is in my opinion a curse to a country rather than a 
blessing : it paralyzes the hands of the governors, 
and it foments and encourages discontent and 
treason amongst the governed. There are cheap 
papers in England that appear to have no object 
in view but to make the Government of the country 
impossible : they do this by misrepresentations, 
by calumnies, by personal abuse of the basest kind, 
by threats, by appeals to the passions and rowdy- 
ism of the lower orders of society : to say that such 
a Press as this is a blessing because it is cheap is 
nonsense : like the cheap adulterated drink supplied 
by the lower class of publicans, the cheaper it is 
the more extended the spread of its poison, and 
the more pernicious its effect on society. 

We have always believed that the license of an 
absolutely Free Press had reached its culminating 
point in America ; but it is a fact that Americans 
themselves have in their own papers within the 
last twelve months stated that the license of 
journalism in America is innocent compared to 

m2 
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what is displayed by some journals in England : 
after the Hyde Park riots a letter appeared in the 
*' New York Tribune/' from its correspondent in 
London, in which he stated that in a long 
experience of American journalism he had never 
known personal attacks so fierce and uncalled for, 
statements so false and ungrounded as appeared in 
some of the London Radical papers : now is this 
freedom or is it license ? is it a blessing to a country 
or is it a curse ? I can have no hesitation myself 
in answering the question. 

'^ La liberty/' says the author of the Esprit des 
Loix, " consiste principalement k ne pouvoir etre 
forc6 k faire une chose que la loi n' ordonne pas, et 
on n'est dans cet 6tat que parce qu'on est gouvem6 
par des loix civiles. Nous sommes done libres 
quand nous sommes gouvem^s par les loix.'' 

So great was Socrates' respect for the law, that 
although innocent he would not leave his prison, 
because by so doing he would break the law. 

Now I believe the correct definition of liberty is 
'^ to live imder good laws firmly administered j" but 
with us it is held to be the very reverse: the teach- 
ing of demagogues is to defy the law, and to a 
certain extent their teaching has been successfiil : 
by many in England liberty is held to be breaking 
the law with impunity ; no meaning is attached to 
liberty but the absence of law ; it is denied that 
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subjection and restraint are just as necessary to the 
well-being of the community as liberty. 

The great difl&culty is to discriminate between 
the points at which freedom is good, and those at 
which restraint is good. When men's natural in* 
clinations lead them in the direction of the com- 
mon good, of virtue, order, good citizenship in 
fact, absolute liberty is of advantage to the com- 
munity ; but when the reverse is the case ; when 
their natural instincts lead them to mischief, to 
treason, to aims and objects incompatible with the 
well being of society, restraint is necessary for the 
common good : now apply this to the demagogues 
of the cheap Press in England. When day after 
day they publish unfounded statements ostensibly 
written and paraded for the express purpose of 
fomenting discord and rebellion, of leading their 
readers away from the direction of the common 
good, when they attack the bases of society, is 
not this a case where subjection and restraint are 
necessary to freedom ? 

We must remember that those who read such 
papers, read no others ; they can hear but one side 
of the question. Has not the State, the public 
generally^ a right to insist that the questions 
of such vital importance to society should be 
placed before them fairly ? Is it not right that 
the dishonesty of the cheap Press should be treated 
in the same manner as the dishonesty of trades- 
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men? The one supplies food for the mind, the 
other for the body ; is it not as important that 
*he one should be unadulterated as the other? 
And has not the State, acting for the public good, 
the right to insist upon it ? Of course the censor- 
ship of the Press is a matter of the utmost difficulty 
and delicacy. Every individual liberty should be 
tolerated compatible with the common good, but 
control and restraint and subjection are impera- 
tively necessary when efforts are made to lead any 
class away from it. The danger to the commurity 
would not be so great, if those for whose guidance 
the most mischievous of our cheap papers are 
intended, were great readers, as in America, and 
got an idea of both sides of the questions placed 
before them. The evil would then partially cure 
itself; but in England the lower orders are not 
great readers, and they are absolutely ignorant of 
any other side but that placed before them by their 
especial instructors. 

There is Liberty of the Press, and there is 
Tyranny of the Press ; when the Press is so power- 
ful that there is no power of standing against it : 
when it aflFords absolute immunity to anonymous 
writers, often vicious disappointed men, to revile 
and misrepresent all and everything opposed to 
their wishes or interests, absolute liberty of the 
Press becomes absolute tyranny ; in my opinion 
the anonymous threatening letters of a trade's 
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union, are not more cowardly, or vicious, than 
anonymous attacks on character, and honour, and 
motives, in the public Press. 

Liberty is, I suppose, intended to express that 
condition of society that is most beneficial to the 
human race, most conducive to civilization, and to 
the well being of society : the nation, or people, 
therefore, that have for the longest period enjoyed 
liberty ought to display most prominently its 
effects: England has enjoyed absolute personal, 
civil and religious liberty longer than any other 
nation : her civilization and the social and moral 
condition of her people ought therefore to display 
more distinctly than those of any other nation the 
full result of absolute and perfect liberty: has 
absolute personal, civil and religious liberty, liberty 
without control or restraint, been an unmixed bless- 
ing to England ? has she under its influences ad- 
vanced more rapidly in the paths of civilization, of 
religion, of education, of sobriety, of order, than 
her European neighbours, Prussia for instance, who 
have never possessed one tithe of this glorious na- 
tional patrimony ? Above all has absolute liberty 
made the English contented ? is there less discon- 
tent, less agitation, less insubordination now, than 
in the days of Orator Hunt? Which nation ha^ 
made the most rapid progress during the last 
thirty years in education, in public morals, in self- 
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respect, sobriety, in contentment, in civilization in 
short, England with absolute personal, civil and 
religious liberty, or Prussia under a modified 
military despotism? which condition of society 
is most desirable, most conducive to the pro^ 
gress and orderly existence of the human race, 
one in which life and property are absolutely 
safe, crimes of violence almost unknown, pau- 
perism repressed, education and religion enforced, . 
drunkenness very rare, prostitution kept out of 
sight, demagogues of the Press and of the 
Stump sent out of the country, liberty of speech 
and action, and of the Press controlled, &c. &c., 
or a condition of society in which crime triumphs 
over repression, pauperism increases, prostitution 
flaunts uncontrolled, religion and education are 
optional, demagogues flourish unrestrained, li- 
berty of the Press, of speech, of action, are uncon- 
trolled? 

Which is most conducive to the well-being of 
society, absolute liberty or reasonable control? 
indifferent laws firmly administered ? or good laws 
feebly administered? 

Is the present condition of England, whether 
good or bad, the result of too little liberty, or too 
much? People rave about liberty; but in nine 
cases out of ten, is it not — 

" License they mean when they call liberty ?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

OBJECTS OF RADICAL POLITICIANS, ETC. 

Objects of Radical Beformers : Bevolution : Break down 
of our Institutions : Our Laws and our Public Morals : 
The "Nincompoops" of Politics: Conservative Instincts : 
The Leap in the Dark : " Knaves would starve if Fools 
agreed :" Our duty : Strong Q-overnment. 

By this present Act of Eeform the Radicals have 
secured a large instalment of universal suflErage. 
Does any living man believe they will be satisfied 
with it, and not try to secure the remainder ? Is 
it possible this Bill will be final? They have 
attacked the Constitution, and gained a conspicuous 
victory ; are they likely to remain satisfied with 
the first fruits of their success? Already they 
loudly proclaim that they have inserted the thin 
end of the wedge ; can we doubt that they will 
drive it home if we allow them ? They consider 
their ultimate victory secure ; with time, patience, 
and plenty of bluster, they swear they can force 
the safe of the Constitution. 

The Radicals tell us what they want, and what 
they intend to have. They make no secret about 
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it. Their representatives in Parliament advance 
them openly : have we any reason to doubt their 
word ? They want the absolute rule of the majo- 
rity ; the suppression of a State Church ; the 
extirpation of hereditary rank of all kinds ; the 
abolition of the laws of entail ; of primogeniture ; 
the subdivision and confiscation of landed estates. 
They wish to make capital subservient to labour ; 
to abolish indirect taxation, and place it on all 
land ; to wipe out the National Debt ; they want 
imiversal suffrage ; annual Parliaments ; electoral 
districts ; payment of deputies ; they want all 
this, more very likely, certainly not less. In so far 
as this Bill or any other Bill tends in this direction, 
it will be final, but no farther. They know that 
this Bill will not give them all the power they 
want, but it gives them much more than they have, 
and gives them the power to compel a great deal 
more, and as sure as the sun rises in the heavens, 
they will get all they want, if the present lethargy, 
and cowardice, and false security, that oppresses 
and deceives the thinking and educated classes in 
England continues. Unless a stand is made, and 
a firm one too, not one that a few mass meetings 
at Birmingham, or weekly assemblages of roughs 
in London is to overthrow, in a very few Sessions 
the Radicals will secure universal suffrage, as they 
have now secured household suffrage. Let them 
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onCe have this, and the rest will soon follow. 
They will then only have to sound the trumpet, and 
the walls of the Constitution will crumble to their 
feet; give them this and the Constitution is at 
their mercy. Is there a man amongst us credulous 
enough to suppose they will spare it ? 

Unless the friends of order stand manfully for- 
ward, every succeeding Parliament will advance 
further and further in the direction of communism 
and socialism, till the present system is entirely 
destroyed. Finality will indeed be obtained, but 
that finality will be revolution. And what after 
all does revolution mean in England ? We cannot 
complain of want of prompt justice ; of arbitrary 
arrests ; of feudal abuses ; of hard laws of debtor 
and creditor ; of the violation of private correspon- 
dence ; of State tyranny ; of Court depravity ; we 
enjoy in their fullest sense trial by jury, liberty of 
the Press ; we have no unjust imposts to complain 
of. We are free from the evils that have caused 
revolutions in other countries, and we are in the 
most absolute possession of all the blessings the 
most successful revolution ever secured.* Revo- 

* Tho following are some of the points the French contended 
for in the Great Eevolution. They prove at a glance what tyrahnj 
in France was, and liberty in England is ! 1. Establishment of 
trial by jury. 2. Liberty of the Press. 3. The inviolability of 
private correspondence. 4. Suppression of all feudal privileges. 
5. Pronf^t justice. 6. Abolition of military arrests. 7. The 
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lution in England does not mean the substitution 
of freedom and law for tyranny and injustice ; for 
we have hoth freedom and law to the fiiUest pos- 
sible extent : it means the reverse : it means the 
snbstitution of " that worst of tyrants an usurping 
crowd/' for the freest government that ever existed; 
it means the substitution of theory, passion, philo- 
sophy, for facts, experience, judgment ; it means 
the ostracism of rank and wealth ; ruin to the rich, 
but not wealth to the poor ; the destruction of the 
Church, but not the strengthening of religion. It 
means the absolute destruction of hundreds of 
millions of property, and the depreciation of hun- 
dreds of millions more. It means fire, sword, and 
desolation ; banks burst open, mansions sacked, 
works of art destroyed, incendiarism in the country, 
bloodshed in the towns, factories ruined, agricul- 
ture suspended, socialism and communism in its 
fullest sense. It means all this, and a great deal 
more. To some few indeed it may mean the 
millennium ; but to most thinking men it means 
anarchy, desolation, and woe. Eevolution in 
England would be the most frightftd social catas- 
trophe the world has ever seen. 

When you wish to ascertain the value of a thing, 

mitigation of laws between debtor and creditor. 8. A charter 
giving to all equal rights. 9. The abolition of imposts that raised 
the price of goods. 10. The throwing open of all trades.* 
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by the ordinary rules of common sense, you com- 
pare it with some other thing or things of a similar 
nature : tested in this way what is the value of 
the British Constitution as at present administered ? 
We must not, as some of our philosophical and 
radical friends recommend us, and laugh at us 
afterwards in their sleeves for doing so, we must 
not compare it with ideal Governments, with phi- 
losophical theories, that never have, and never will 
have any practical existence ; but compare it with 
Governments that have existed and do exist, com- 
pare it carefully, piece by piece, with the Govern- 
ments of France, of Eussia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
America, and having done so can any man in his 
senses ever seriously wish to get rid of it ? 

For the last two years we have heard of nothing 
but the break down of our Institutions ? but where 
has the break down been ? In what particular is 
it that our Institutions have been a disgrace and a 
shame to ourselves, and an object of derision and 
contempt to our neighbours ? it is not those Insti- 
tutions that are controlled and governed by the 
ruling classes, but those that are manipulated by 
the very class who wish to supplant them: it id 
not in the system of a limited Monarchy, it is not 
the administration of justice, the House of Lords 
or Commons, the Army, the Navy, those Institu- 
tions styled '' Aristocratic, '^ that have broken 
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down ; none of these perhaps are perfect — all of 
them have their short-comings, but all of them 
have on the whole kept pretty good time, and none 
of them have been conspicuous failures ; it is not 
the government of the ruling classes that has 
brought us to our present state: it is in the 
government of Vestries, of Poor Law Guardians, 
of Trades Unions that the canker of tyranny, of 
oppression, of venality, of ignorance, prejudice, 
selfishness, is to be found: it is the stupid mis- 
management of London and other cities, the cruel 
neglect and ignorant oppression of the poor, the 
tyranny and terrorism of the working classes, com- 
mercial immorality, religious dissensions, igno- 
rance, dnmkenness, crime, that have floated like 
scum on the surface, and caused our enemies at 
home and abroad to point the finger of scorn and 
cheer each other with the idea that our Institutions 
have broken down. 

It is not the Government of the ruling classes, 
but self-government that has broken down; not 
the Laws of the country, but those who live imder 
them; it is with the people the disgrace of our 
present condition lies, not with the laws ; and if 
we are to improve, it is to ourselves, to every class, 
and individual of the State, we must apply Eeform, 
not to our Laws — 

f" Quid leges sioe moribus 

Vanae proficiunt. 
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What profits a people to have wise Laws, good 
Institutions, if their public morals, their habits 
and tastes are bad ? The Laws of England are the 
wisest, the most humane, the most civilized in the 
world : they are good enough for any community 
that ever existed ; but what is the use of that if 
the tastes and habits of her children are the re- 
verse ? you cannot make a nation moral or virtu- 
ous by Law ; you cannot create a high standard of 
national honour and individual self-respect by Act 
of Parliament. If the manners and tastes, the 
public morals, the instincts and aspirations of a 
nation are sound and healthy, the Laws soon 
become so too. Good people will soon reform bad 
Laws : but good Laws will not reform bad people : 

" Laws guide ; but cannot reign : 
They have no force till broken." 

They may restrain and control to some degree, but 
they have a feeble, scarcely appreciable influence 
on manners. Vicious manners, degraded tastes, a 
want of national honour, of self-respect, of religion, 
of reverence, of sobriety, of virtue, these things 
destroy Nations, not bad laws. The laws of Rome 
were never bad, they were as good in the days of 
her greatest degradation as in the days of her 
purity and her might ; the Roman laws did not 
change, but the Roman people did. 

If the Laws and Institutions of England are as 
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good as most of us have been taught to believe, 
they are worth fighting for : they are worth defend- 
ing against the fary of those who maintain they 
are worth nothing. One thing is quite certain that 
if we who do believe in them, do not take the 
trouble to defend them when attacked, they will 
soon go by the board. The educated classes, the 
intelligence of the country, those who are con- 
tented to live under our institutions, are not doing 
their duty by simply submitting to good laws, by 
taking good government as a matter of course ; 
they have a far more important duty than that ; 
good laws and good government are not a matter of 
course, they are the exception, the rarest and most 
priceless property a nation can possess. It is not 
always enough to sit still and enjoy these blessings ; 
it may be occasionally necessary to support, to 
guard, to watch over, to fight for them ; if we do 
not we shall certainly lose them for a time, if not 
for ever. Perhaps a short term of bad government 
might do us good ; it might rouse us to a sense of 
the blessings we and our ancestors have enjoyed, 
and induce us to try and preserve them for our 
children. The country wants rousing ; the national 
pulse is feeble; we have been too secure, too 
lethargic ; we have been content too long, " sub 
sirenos scopulos consenescere,'' to lay sleeping at 
anchor, listening to the Syren's music chanting our 
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greatness, our freedom, and our virtue, and we do 
not see that the horizon is darkening ; we do not 
hear the murmur of the distant storm that will 
scatter our pleasant dreams and strand us on a dis- 
mal shore if it finds us unprepared. Perhaps a few 
months of the premiership of Mr. Beales and a 
Cabinet of the League might wake us effectually, 
and rouse us to defend the noblest Institutions ever 
possessed by any nation under Heaven; but it 
might be too late : it is far easier to destroy than 
to create, to pull down than to build up, and it 
may be that the enemies of the Constitution might 
cause it more ruin in one day than years would 
suffice to restore. 

It is folly to imagine that because our Institu- 
tions have existed so long, and are so good, there- 
fore they cannot suddenly collapse : it is not so ; it 
is with nations as with individuals, let either once 
begin to go to the devil, and it is astonishing at 
what a rapid pace they travel. 

Our Institutions are good, but they will not 
therefore stand alone without our help : nothing 
can shew us more forcibly how necessary it is for 
the friends of order to watch, and if necessary to 
act than the events of the last two years. Look at 
the Eeform League, there is not a single man 
amongst them who has a claim even to respect- 
able talent: their arguments have been ridicu- 
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lous, their premises utterly false, their conclusions 
absolutely ridiculous, their acts almost illegal ; 
they have been really, as Mr. Disraeli described 
them, the " nincompoops " of politics (a term, by- 
the-bye, which seems to have roused their fury 
much in the same way as the epithet parallelo- 
gram applied by Mr. O'Connell did the Dublin 
fishwife) ! Although, like their historical pro- 
totypes, the three . tailors of Tooley-street, they 
affect to speak in the name of the people of Eng- 
land, they are not really supported by a dozen 
intelligent or respectable men in the House or out 
of it : on the contrary, wherever common sense, 
education, respectability, has had any voice at all, 
they have been equally despised, disliked and un- 
derstood. 

How is it then that these " homunculi " these 
men, so little, so contemptible, in a political sense, 
representing merely the discontented in the State, 
but opposed by education, by respectability, by 
conunon sense, by every individual who has. any. 
stake in the country, have succeeded in agitating 
the country for two years ? It is because they 
form a nucleus round which rally all that are in 
distress, and all that are discontented, the danger- 
ous, the ignorant, the men of physical force procli- 
vities ; it is because they are active and aggressive, 
always ready for physical force, by which they can 
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lose notlung, and may gain ; whilst the order loving 
are peaceful and passive, and shrink from the dis- 
play of physical force, by which they may lose 
everjrthing and can gain nothing : the former want 
riot and revolution, the latter peace and security : 
but even peace and security may be bought too dear! 

Eevolution always has been and always will be 
the work of a very small minority, of men of 
similar aims and instincts as the followers of the 
League: under almost every Government, the 
majority would always rather remain quiet and 
bear patiently "those ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of :" it is men who have 
no distinct object in view, but that of making all 
government but their own impossible, that inaugu- 
rate revolution. 

Why do the Radicals sjinpathise with the 
Fenians, with the London roughs, with any dis- 
content that may arise from any cause whatever ? 
Because every aggravated discontent tends to make 
government impossible, and that is their aim and 
opportunity : their argument is, let us make go- 
vernment impossible, and then trust to chance for 
any change. 

There is no doubt whatever that just now the 
Conservative instincts of the intelligent and edu- 
cated classes are being roused, and are daily 
gaining strength. Recent disclosures of Reform 
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Leagues, Trades Unions; and Political combina- 
tions have naturally caused all of us to think 
more of social and political questions than for- 
merly: but unfortunately just as this feeling 
was about to bear fruit, the dissensions of the 
two moderate parties in the House of Commons, 
gave an opening to the Eadicals, and before the 
country knew really what was being done, the 
Eeform Bill of 1867 was passed, and the power 
of the enfranchised was taken from them or very 
much cmiailed. The present Reform BUI, look at 
it in any shape you like, is a very considerable 
disfranchisement of the upper and middling classes 
in favour of the lower : it is a great transfer of 
power; if the upper and middling classes have 
neglected the proper use of the privilege entrusted 
to them it is quite right to disfranchise them ; but 
if they have not ; if they have governed well and 
justly, and kept good time, it is hard to disfran- 
chise them to an extent no man even attempts 
to define. 

However^ the working classes are now admitted 
to the franchise, and in such numbers too that a 
very large proportion of the Boroughs will be in 
their hands: it is a fait accompli, and we must 
hope for the best : as one of the Greek comedians 
said of Alcibiades, " It is better not to rear a lion's 
whelp in the city, but if he is on.ce grown up his 
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moods must be humoured" — it may have been the 
height of folly, national suicide, in a country 
hitherto ruled by the educated classes, to hand over 
the preponderance of power to the uneducated : it 
may be the very reverse; it may turn out our 
greatest blessing ; but any how the thing is done, 
and we should be the blindest of dolts to shut our 
eyes to changes that are inevitable. We have 
introduced our young lion into the city and we 
must not affect surprise or indignation at its dan- 
gerous freaks, or attempt restraint when we lack 
power. My own opinion from living amongst 
them and knowing them well, is that the working 
classes, especially in the north of England, will 
make intelligent, law-respecting citizens, if they 
can only be protected from the dangerous influ- 
ence of the professed demagogues and revolu- 
tionists who, like Satan himself, perambulate the 
country to see where they can cause mischief. 

We have tried a tremendous experiment with 
the Constitution — ^we may have strengthened it — 
we may have destroyed it utterly : at any rate it 
is an experiment of which no one can see the 
result ; all sensible men wish therefore even now 
to rest and be thankful, and to watch the result of 
recent legislation : but this does not suit the Radi- 
cals — they know they have inserted the thin end 
of the wedge and they wish to drive it home at 
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once ; they are not satisfied with enfranchising the 
operative class, they want to go lower : they want 
to enfranchise ignorance and prejudice to the 
utmost possible extent in the shape of the *' resi- 
duum'* — they are not satisfied with household suf- 
fi*age they want manhood suffrage : they begin to 
fear lest the householders may prove greater lovers 
of order, greater sticklers for the rights of property 
than will suit their revolutionary programme : 
they must be in a position to swamp even the 
householders ! it is numbers and numbers only 
they now want, and they hope to rise on their 
shoulders and drive everything that is respectable 
from the political world. 

The danger of banishing gentility, refinement, 
learning, from the House of Commons by giving a 
preponderating influence to the rougher element 
has no great terrors for the Radical party; on the 
contraiy it is what they most particularly wish and 
desire. It is much to be regretted, but it is hiunan 
nature, that educated men, men of refinement, 
shrink from public discussions and arguments with 
ignorant men or with blustering demagogues who 
know no argument but threats and physical 
force: the more the House of Commons is 
brought to resemble Poor Law Boards, and Ves- 
tries, the less will be the number of men of 
refinement and education it will embrace, and the 
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more it will approach the ideal of the advanced 
Eadicals. 

Even in America, where the rougher element is 
many many degrees higher in the scale of educa- 
tion and self-respect than in this country, all the 
most polished and educated men of the Republic 
have for years kept aloof from politics ; words and 
gestures and imputations that are fatal to the man 
of education and refinement and make debate im- 
possible, do not pierce the skin of the rougher 
element : it is like boxing with a man whose face 
is protected with a mask. 

It may be very wrong, but so it always has been, 
and so it always will be, educated gentlemen will 
not of their own free will associate on terms of 
equality with the uneducated, and those beneath 
them in the social scale ; but still it must not be, 
this feeling must not gain ground, if it does, the 
country is lost. 

No doubt it is an immense relief to the House of 
Commons to have buried Eeform, the shrew that 
for years has bothered their life out, with the 
appropriate epitaph 

C'y git ma femme, que ga fait bien 
Pour son repos et pour le mien : 

but although she is buried, we do not feel repose ; 
her ghost haunts us still, we are not yet rid of her, 
and we begin to fear she may cause more trouble 
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in the spmt than even in the flesh I Reform was 
the demand of professional agitators for more power 
for the people: this was granted, and for the 
moment they are satisfied, but already we hear 
murmm-s of demands for more still, for changes in 
our laws, our institutions, in the rights of property : 
we have given them a slice of power, they want 
itaUI 

Let no man suppose that because the Reform 
Bill of 1867 is passed, that therefore a time of rest 
has arrived ; on the contrary, the Bill is merely 
the commencement of a great campaign : hitherto 
the enemies of the Constitution have been scattered, 
disorganized, unarmed; now they are united, 
thoroughly organized, and armed, and drilled. 

Instead of inaugurating a time of repose, the 
Reform Bill ought, on the contrary, to be the 
signal for every good citizen, every educated, intel- 
ligent man in the community, to rouse himself to 
take an active personal part in the affairs of the 
country. The motto of intelligence, of education, 
of order, should be '' defence, not defiance;" without 
any wish or attempt to coerce those who disagree 
with us, we should be fiim and united in defend- 
ing those Institutions we love and respect, and 
that we believe tend to the good of the' com- 
munity. 

Surely, the structure that has taken so many 
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years to raise, and so much blood to cement, is 
worth a struggle to defend. The duty of every 
man who firmly believes that the government of 
the coimtry, our lives, our honour, our liberty, our 
property, is safer in the hands of what are now 
called the governing classes, whether Whig or 
Tory, than in the hands of those violent agitators 
who wish to replace them, is action, combination, 
and a firm determination that their country shall 
not be wrecked whilst they have power to save it — 
their first duty is to then- country, party comes a 
long way after. The remedy against the dangers 
that threaten England and her Institutions, lies 
with the two great political parties in the State. 
** Knaves would starve if fools agreed." 

And if the moderate Liberals, and the moderate 
Conservatives, if Gladstone, and Stanley, and IjOwc, 
and Disraeli would only shake hands and work 
together for the honour and security, and p(».r- 
manency of our Country and her InHtitutioiiH, tlio 
Constitution would be safe, the lladicals would l)o 
defeated, and the " knaves would starve ; *' but if 
the fools continue to quarrel and to assist the 
knaves on every occasion, the country is doomed, 
nothing on earth can save it. 

We belong to a nation amongst whom a limited 
Monarchy, responsible Ministers, aristocratic Insti- 
tutions, a popxJar representation, a State Church, 
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and the government of an educated, enlightened 
minority have long obtained; they may be the 
worst forms of government and religion in the 
world, or they may be the best ; or, without being 
the best, they may be the forms best suited to our 
requirements — at any rate, they have for many 
centuries formed the soil on which the national 
tree has flourished. If these Institutions have 
answered their purpose, and secured us good 
government, we should support them ; if they have 
not done so, we should discard them. There are 
three reasonable ways of dealing with them : — 
The first is to perfect them as much as possible. 
The second is to modify them. 
The third is to change them altogether. 
There is also a fourth course, and although it is 
the most feeble, and at the same time the most 
fatal one we can adopt, I fear it is one that has 
many followers at present. 

It is to say our institutions are good, and to act 
as if they were bad : to sneer at those who attempt 
their defence, to applaud -those who attempt their 
destruction. Many foolish people without openly 
advocating a change, try all they can to discredit 
our Institutions, to make government under its 
present condition impossible, disparage a nation's 
institutions, make them insecure, destroy the 
public confidence in them, make government 
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impossible, and the sooner they are changed for 
others that are secure the better. We have acted 
on the assumption that our Institutions are secure ; 
but the executive, and public opinion, have not 
exerted sufficient control and restraint to keep them 
so : we have allowed their enemies so much scope 
to attack them, and have given them so much en- 
couragement by our indifference, that they are not 
safe : the enemies of our institutions say they only 
wish to modify them, but our own common sense 
tells us they wish to destroy them : the chief value 
of all institutions is security, without it they lose 
half their value: at present our institutions arc 
not secure : a firm, just, equable government is a 
nation's greatest blessing, but no government can 
be firm, and just and equable, that is not secure: 
security is the chief element of these qualities, 
and the want of it is the true cause of a nation's 
decline. For the last thirty years the cry of the 
comitry has been for " a strong opposition; '' what- 
ever might have been the former requirements of 
the nation, they have changed in that respect : 
it is not now a " strong opposition,'' but a " strong 
government ^' we want : we cannot have both toge- 
ther: a strong opposition means a weak govern- 
ment, and a succession of weak governments have 
been our ruin. We have not had too much govern- 
ment, but too little : successive governments have 
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been feeble, timid, awed by the opposition, afraid 
to support what they believed was right, and to 
suppress what they knew was wrong. The theory 
of government has been to maintain the institu- 
tions of the country : the practice has been to let 
everything '^ slide," 

" Suivant Toccasion ou la necessity, 
Qui Tempopte yers Tun ou yers routre-cote." 

What is called self-government has become another 
name for weak government, or indeed no govern- 
ment at all : the great aim of the Radicals is to 
reduce the whole Executive to that system. It 
is a succession of weak governments that has 
caused all our disgraceful and ridiculous failures, 
and made the world and many of the well- 
disposed amongst ourselves doubt the excellency 
of our institutions : succeeding governments have 
shrunk from exercising control and restraint where 
control and restraint were necessary for our pros- 
perity : it is self-government, or no government, in 
the Chm'ch that has reduced it from a holy to a 
commercial profession: that has made our Poor 
Law an astounding disgrace : that has made im- 
possible all uniform attempts at education : that 
has flooded our towns and villages with public 
houses : our streets with prostitutes : that allows 
the poorer districts of our great cities to remain 
a disgrace to civilization : that suffers our Univer- 
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Established Church, and the government of an 
enlightened minority are right, and the best for the 
coimtry, to sink all minor diflferences, and to unite 
with the determination of making them as perfect 
and as effective for good government as possible. 

There is hardly one of the nimierous, social, or 
political evils that now afflict the country that a 
strong government of moderate, liberal men, 
secure in a majority of eighty or a hundred in the 
House of Commons, could not materially remedy 
in six months. 



THE END. 
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